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PREFACE 


World is passing tlirough a stage of 
^lite .iinrest. The ^ situation has *not develo})ed 
suddenly, nor was it unexpectecf by those who 
kn()\V wiiat lias been going on (|uietly for ‘Some years 
past. 

Pamplilcts and leaflets dealing with industrial 
rpicstions, wages, errifiloyment, profits, the wrongs 
of the w^orkers, tlie o})])ressiMn of the employi'is, 
liave been written by men having a grievanee against 
society, or in some cases by (dever men eager to lead 
tlieir readers astray, and to do so of set purpose. 
Fhese publications have liad a wide circulation 
among tlm working classes. Many of them are 
written in an interesting f(>.m, and contain half-truths 
speciously dressed up to res emble facts. They have 
gradually worked their way, until having for the 
most part been left uncontradicted, hundreds of 
working men have accejited their teachings as provcxl. 
And now the seed having been sown, the reaping of 
the whirlwind has- commenced. 

The object of this little book is to di*aw attention 
Vo some points of special interest at the present 
.xaviiiient. It is by no too late for 'hv. back 
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ho]ie of llio industrial army to adopt an attitude on 
e(a>nomi(*. ((uestidns wliieli will make for evolution 
and ])r()fi;ress nistead of revolution and disaster. Tfic 
chi(*t’ hns('hief is wrouidd; ny iip'.oranee. oi* by fi par- 
tial (‘onsid(M‘at.ion of the n*.itural laws winch rcmilatc 
tlu^ ijulustrial sp1i(M‘(\ The (‘conomists of tlu^ ^iV^ly 
nijH‘t (Haiti) (‘(Hit iiry mad(‘ tlas n\istake of jxmeen- 
tratiai^' too nuiMi on t1i(‘ piodiatlion of wealth. 
11nai riros(‘ th(‘orisis wlio sIiowhhI th(' (vonomis't his 
ei*roi\ and it was niade plain, that not only how' 
to pr()(lu(‘(‘ w(‘?dth to th(' Ix/st adAanta^^e and in 
1.h(‘ yr(‘atest amount should be sludied. l)ut how' 
WH'alth when pi’oduectl should be disti’ibuled among 
tli(> factors cO'OjxH'at ing in it s jiroduetion. Un- 
luippily (extremists havi' fallen into the ca'inr of 
conceni-rating tlan’r adeiition on the (^ ’“stion of dis- 
tribution ; and this has led to what is calhxl the 
('((/ ('(nun/ polii'if. Some leaders ignoi'e tlu* fa(*t that 
labour of ^dl gra(\(‘s is paivLout of what it jiroduces, 
not out of sonu' (existing* fund., Rising pritaes ai'O 
due to ii great ('xtent ‘to tin' fa(g tl/^'t with higher 
wages and shortHer hours th(er(ets a smaller output per 
uhii, to some ('Xtetil (HUised eitluer dii‘(e(gly or in- 
diiectly by this polic^y. Lnd(er such ciieumstances 
higlue)* wag<'s cannot j>en(dit the* wiorking* man. 
Wdrd is nerxh'd at the yiresent mr.mi(‘nt is that alL 
ranks in line industrial g^iinx' she.uld lie e(jually well^ 
tci’sed m die (economie hiu^K fliich regulate, not only 
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tTie })rod}i('tio)i of ireaU/i, but alr<o its diMribjdion and 
\t,% iOihsut)) ptw)} . Until tliis (‘OTHcs about s(;ei(‘iv 
will rontiuue to in Uie dirk, and tlu'ro will be 

not on'ly unrest, liiit the ])ossibilitv of worse tilings. 

It^is' a iwist liojieful sion that iJie nioi’e serious 
seetioiVs of tlie wo.iking elassc's arc' ^tri\ ing alter a 
*-u*^al knoTfftxIgc^ of eeotoiuic^ ISws and^tlieir working. 

1 would take this ojiportunit y to thank i\lr Wx J. 
Davi.v, [^msident, of the' Track' Cnioii ( Vaigress, foi* 
Ins I'cady jic'iinission t,o print tk ' ‘ oc'C'C'Ik's of the 
Freneh and (k'nnan Dcd'gatc's at tlu' Af.'inelu'ster 
meeting. TJurse sjx'ec'hes speak for tliemselves, 
.May tlie time never eome v iuai I’aiejish woiking 
men«as a body sliall ac'eept the* opinion that tlic' 
advancH'UU'nt of their intc'resls dc'pc'ncts on a. warfares 
between wage-earnc'i's on the one liand and the', 
cmploying-elass and tlie State on the ollaa'! Tlie 
ae.(*e|)tanee of such teae.hing ('an >nly lend to one 
result -.-disaster. 

A. W. K. 


MarrJi nu L 
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ECONOMICS 
AND SYNDICALISM 

CHAPTER I 

UNCONSCIOUS AND SEMKJONSCU ECONOMISTS 

To understand the present economic situation, the 
outcome of which appears tc^ so many people to 
have resolved itself into an alternative, either 
socialism or syndicalism, it is necessary to have at 
least a bowing acquaintance with the development 
of economic theory and practice from the earliest 
days. These have really developed as man himself 
has progressed. ' 

During the period whicl" is known, as ancient 
history, the economist was unconscious ; during 
that period which is roughly termed the Middle 
Ages, he may be called semi-conscious. It was not 
until about the middle of the seventeenth century 
that thinking’ man became conscious that there was 
a science of economics, and began to make efforts 
towards unravelling its law':^, and understanding its 
tendencies. 


A 
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Iti this country two great economic events mat-k 
the time when the conscious economist appeared 
upon the scene. At that, time England was engaged 
in wresting from Holland the supremacy in 'foreign 
trade and shipping, which the Dutch h^d taken from 
the Portuguese. During the time that Amsterdam 
was the cconoipic centre of the trading !e#mmunity, 
the great Bank had been founded which had proved 
of enormous benefit to both local and international 
business. the experience- of this Bank im- 

portant lessons as to banking and currency had 
been learned — indeed, it may be said that this 
groat institxition, alf&iough its organisation wixs by 
no means perfect, marks an epoch in commercial 
history — namely, the inauguration modem bank- 
ing. As the English began to compete successfully 
with the Dutch for foreign trade, and London began 
to take the pla^e of Amsterdam as the great com- 
mercial c'entre, there w^r.e vague suggestions that a 
Bank of London sluyild be . fvxun^ed. But until 
William Paterson pxopounded his siheme for the 
establishment of a Bank of England, the suggestions 
failed io take form. For three years after its 
promulgation Paterson’s scheme remauied almost 
unheeded, but in 1094, mainly owing to’ the exigencies 
of the political situation, the Bank .of England was 
founded. Two years Ix^tcr a recoinage was carried 
throu^’*iu England, and round these two events a 
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very interesting controversy raged, which gave rise 
to the writing of a considerable number of pamphlets 
and books, in some of which it is quite evident the 
writers .were beginning to get glimmerings of economic 
truth. At any rate it is safe to say that about this 
time there was a definite attempt ip England to 
formulate ^^science of econor?.ies. ^ 

But since* both existing customs and prejudices 
prove ‘that the unconscious or semi-conscious theories 
of ages long past continue to have ^.n influence over 
the material world, centuries after their raison 
d’*Hre has ceased, it is not only interesting but 
necessary, in order to get a rtal understanding of 
present-day thought, to trace down, even though it 
only be possible to do so somewhat sketcliily, some 
of the main iuoughts connected with economic 
theory and practice from ancient days. 

Roughly speaking, there have been four great 
stages in human dcvelopraf‘iit. 

I. The' Hunting Stage . — Primitive man was a 
hunter. There were some wila fruits doubtless, but 
man’s food and clothing would consist for the most 
part of the results of the chase. It must have been 
a very hard fife, for until he devised them, man had 
no weapons wherewith to hunt and kill the animals 
he required for foud. But the economic situation 
was a very simple one. There being no private 
jjioperty in land, there was no rent ; and as capital 
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only existed in a very rudimentary form, no questk>n 
would arise as to what interest should be paid. As, 
however, man progressed, he furnished himself, as 
we know, with rude tools and weapons, the begin- 
nings of capital, and dodbtless he woujd use surplus 
skins and surplus flesh for exchange purposes. There 
even may ha\jp bcen,*as time progressed, a rough 
and ready kind of currency, but taken as a whole, 
the economic situation was simple, and as such it 
has had but effect.on succeeding generations. 

II. The Pastoral Stage . — ^As time went on man 
developed new resources ; he found it possible to 
domesticate certaiu*animals ; he would capture the 
young, or take care of the weakly or slightly injured, 
and find that in some instances they were tameable. 
At any rate, wo know that from ffie hunting stage 
man entered upon what is called the pastoral 
stage, and at this juncture ho became a shepherd, 
enjoying a far higher ,ptate of existence. Thus the 
pastoral stage is the/Second g^eat^ stage in human 
development.^ HeI^3 the economic* situation de- 
♦veloped somewhat, but on* the whole it remained 
simple. Either slavery or service was instituted, 
and there may have- been, and doubtless was, a 
wages question. There was land ownership on a 
small scale, if only for* burial pdrposes, as one may 
learn* from the histoiy of the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis. The flocks and herds whicn 
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these nomad shepherds collected were personal 
property, but ^pasturage was sought by wandering 
about from district to district, and there was but 
little thought of permanent settlement. 

III. Th,e, jigricuUural Si^e . — Progress continued 
and eventually settlement began to t^ke place, and 
mankind passed from Hie pastoral to the agricultural 
stage.. In tnis the economic situation dev.eloped in 
many • new and interesting directions. In order 
to practise the arts of agriculture, was necessary 
that settlement, including land ownership, or at 
least security of tenure, should be practised, and so 
we fir a man clearing the land and producing new' 
and improved crops, carrying on side by side, each 
assisting the other, pastoral and agricultural pur- 
suits ; a very healthy and a very interesting stage 
of existence, which apparently mankind was loath 
to leave. 

But progress, although perhaps imperceptible to 
the man on the spot, continued working in the 
village communities, which gradually developed in 
connection with agriculture. In these, moreover, 
separation of employments was found to give 
advantages so great, that as time went on each 
little village had its own wheelwright, carpenter, 
smith, and other separate tradesmen. The market 
for which these men worke-l was known and well- 
defined ; it ' nnsisted of the requirements of the 
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little, self -contained community in the midst t)f 
which the lot of these artificers was thrown. 

IV. The, Commercial and Industrial Stage . — As 
centuries passed, these communities developed, 
and their needs increased ; the simple food, clothing, 
housing, and tamusements of early days., no longer 
sufficed. With- improved methods of ^dgriculture, 
and improved tools for manufacturing articles 
required by an agricultural community, the men 
practising sej^^rate employments increased their 
output, with the result that they sought a wider 
market. In other words, the agricultural stage 
reached its highest point, and a new c'dT tpened 
out before the progressive man. This is known as 
the commercial and industrial stfcge. This stage 
has continued down to the present time, though it 
too has been subject to development since the com- 
paratively simple begiiYiings made in the agricul- 
tural village or small- fown. There was. a great 
advance vdien what K known as the Guild System 
began to be . practised. '1,’hiS system had, in its 
viay, a very jgreat and widespread influence on 
mankind. But it tended, as a system, to become 
petrified and inelastib, and with .growing id^as 
concerning liberty, nian becaiqe dissatisfied, ai;fl 
refused to be bound by archaic Guild Law. For- 
tunatfly this Guild IX' w only ran within Ct.,rtain 
limitS;^ and so the progressive maq ; went beyond 
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these limits and commenced manufacturing and 
trading on a new system. Thus the Guild System 
gave place to the Domestic System. So long as 
tools were simple, and raw material was only required 
in comparatively small quantities, cottage industries 
could be practised with advantage, ^nd the factor 
could go wound collecting Vvhat hjkd been manu- 
factured in this comparatively retail way. The 
Domestic System had much to commend it. The 
worker on the whole Hved a rease’^able and happy 
^istence ; but with invention and discovery, the 
limits oj the market were still further widened, and 
with h.:ternational demand, the Domestic System 
was unable satisfactorily to cope. With the inven- 
tion of the sioam engine and a number of rapidly 
working machines, the output of a given district 
could be enormously increased. But at this juncture 
another phenomenon emerged. With simple tools 
and a small demand, a ccattered population could 
produce the sbvcial commodities required by the 
market. But for the successful, application of 
steam power it became necessary that as many 
machines as possible should be run by one engine. 
Hence the invention of the steam engine brought 
about what is known as the Industrial Revolution, 
and the Industrial Revolution brought into existence 
the manufacturing town w>th its teeming population, 
and the ma attendant problems. 
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Now this very sketchily and very roughly traces 
out centuries of growth ; but the sketch is perhaps 
sufficient for the immediate purpose. Throughout 
all these stages there had been progress, as has been 
shown, and this progress' was always ^,ue to some 
long-headed njan or group of men. These men, 
desiring an enhirgemerfo of tJxeir life, ^iid keenly 
anxious to make the most of their opportunities, 
had the effect of improving and broadening life 
for the whole oLrtheir fcjlows. •■’iThese long-headed 
men were really economists. In the early stages of 
existence they were so unconsciously ; thej^ gradu- 
ally became scmi-conCeious of economic pos^'b?]l\ties, 
until with the developments that caipe.at th/? end 
of the seventeenth conturj^ full coni^iousness began 
to dawn. 

It is of interest to realise that all these stages, 
which have be^n briefly .described, exist to-day 
contemporaneously and pan be Studied from actual 
life. In North America and dther|, parts of the 
world, some men are still in the hunting stage. In 
Asia and Africa, the shepherd can still be seen 
following his •calling in much the same way as 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Primitive agriculture 
is still practised in various parts of the world, whilsii 
incipient industries and the beginnings .of corajnerce 
can be studied in more thfin one country. 

Man has progressed through all the stages that 
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huve been mentioned, and in each stage there can 
. be traced both an economic theory and an eco- 
nomic practice. There have been laws and customs 
which ’not only regulated the society of the day, 
but mjpiy ofithem have continued to influence man- 
kind down to the present time. It wijl be of interest 
to take olie or two instancis of old^-world theories 
and practices which have very materially affected 
subsequent history. : 

India, Palestine, and Greece '•fl furnish in- 
stances of ancient economic theory and practice which 
have hs^d momentous effects on the economic his- 
tory M <^he world. Money was considered to have 
peculi'’*’ pov, injievent in it, and as in ancient days 
borrowers weiv usually people avIio were in some 
trouble, more or less temporary, it was considered 
that to take interest or usury for the use of a 
money loan was taking advantage of a poor man’s 
necessity. And further than this, Aristotle de- 
finitely taught that, the precious metals being sterile 
substances, to pay interest on a money loan was 
unnatural ; that whilst there was natural increase 
in the case of the use of an orchard, or a herd of 
cattle, or a flock of sheep, for a given period (an 
i’lcrease which could be divided between the owner 
and the borrower), there was no special increase in 
the •r.vse of a loan of metal. In the Vedr,8, the 
Brahman wt. only allowed to take interest from a 
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wicked 'person. The teaching of Moses upon this 
subject contains a very important modification 
which is not found elsewhere ; for while he would 
not permit a Jew to exact usury from a brother 
Jew, he was carefiil to add that thisi law -should 
not apply to ,any business relations betjveen Jew 
and Gentile. This exception has indeed, ^ad great 
consequences. When during the Middle Ages the 
Church, in pursuit of the gra^hdest possible .ideal, 
attempted to up on* earth « true Kingdom of 
God, the Canon Law was gradually promulgated 
with the object of regulating the conduct of man- 
kind both in the spiAtual and the materi-*’ . t.phere. 
This Law contains an economic theo>’v and '^n the 
subject of payment of interest on i ■‘ .mey loans, the 
reverend authors of the Law apparently forgot their 
Old Testament and remembered Aristotle, for they 
altogether proWbited tljc . payment or exaction of 
usury for a money loan.' Hence, when tr^de and 
commerce began to develop, tlte“ commercial com- 
munity in Europe tound itself* sadly* hampered by 
this provision of the Canon Law. Fortunately, 
however, by, on the one hand, making u^ of fictions, 
and on the other, taking advantage of^ the prophetic 
foresight of Moses, the ‘difficulty was circumventcvk 
for whilst the Jews were prevented from following 
a nun^ber of trades and. professions, tb'" ^ one 
occupation which their Law and tb' Canon Law 
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Ifeft open to them. The Jew, for a time, was the 
only man who legally and morally could exact 
interest on a money loaii, and so he became the 
great banker and financier of the world. The ex- 
ceedingly uacful and foreseeing modification allowed 
by Moses in an otherw'ise^ stringent and drastic 
law has thus had the greate‘st possible consequences 
on the financial arid commercial history of the 
world right down tt- the present moment. 

Again, ancient politics * were tv^ a great extent 
based on sla^^ery. 'Jt is true that bond service has 
passed ^a way, but the effects of the teaching and 
practice of these early days has continued to exert 
its infiaeni/' to the present moment. Trade and 
business, maiK ^acturc and commerce, were looked 
upon as unworthy occupations for a man of citizen 
rank. The citizen might be an agriculturist, an 
administrator, or a soldier, but he must not soil his 
fingers with trade, and so these occupations, looked 
upon with scern by the citizens, were exercised by 
the servile class. It is needless to say that this 
class, deprived of the possibility of broadening their 
outlook ard humanising their intellects with culture 
and education, developed qualities which tended to 
mcrease still further the scorn with which the 
citizer regarded them. Labour was degraded, the 
pr^viuce. were cut off from intellectual pursuits 
and exclut 1 from public hfe, and this for centuries 
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militated against industrial progress. As a direcft 
result of old-world conditions, the? Canon Law 
definitely stated that trade will lead to fraud, and 
that the only lawful occupations for the Christian 
man are agriculture or its simple attendant handi- 
crafts. To m£^o a long storj^ short, the effect of 
this old teaching and practice still lingers, and is 
seen to-day in the class feeling which exists, though 
happily not so strongly as it dW, between the. pro- 
fessional man, ii>e soldior, the -eidministrator, and 
the tradesman. • 

As rnankind developed new and higher activities 
the State emerged, afid with the evolution.oi'man, 
living in an organised and regulated «’6iL,'^mity, 
the economic position becomes incre^iligly interest- 
ing. Ancient writers have a great' deal to say 
about the circumstances which led to the foundation 
of the State, and from tlieir works much can be 
learnt that helps one to picture ..th© condition of 
society in these early organised ‘^communities, and 
as to the old-world 'conception ■ of th8 duties and 
rt'cponsibilities of the ^izen. For • instance, Plato 
tells us that the State arises out of tht} needs of 
mankind, that no man is self-sufficing, for all of us 
have many \Vant8. Th<St having all these wantsfv. 
and man}'^ pe('ple being hecessary to- supplyr*them, 
the vai^ious individuals required for th'"t.t,’t»,^-ny 
purposes gather themselves together b' 'nelpers or 
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fjartners. This body of people is called a State. 
The individuikl members of which it is composed, 
exchange with each qbher — one gives, another 
receives — and the result is that these mutual ex- 
changes coijfer a mutual benefit. 

Thus the origin of the Slite is attributed to want 
of self-sufficiency bij the laart of,*the individual, 
together with advantages accruing from a separation 
of oQcupations, rendered possible by the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory system of exchange. This 
jnarks a very impo*.:tant advance indeed in economics, 
for the acknowledgment of the advantages con- 
nected witK "^he separation of employments fore- 
shadow ad" antages which have accrued to 
mankind 1 el\e modem teaching and practice 
connected whxt uivision of labour, and although 
ancient philosophers never advanced to this point, 
they had, in grasping the advantages of separation 
of employments, travelled a long way along the 
road of economic science. Aristotle puts the 
matter 8ome,ehat differently, but practically means 
the same thing : avOpoivos (f>varei. ttoXltlkov 
— Man is essentially a social animal ; he loves 
company, and cannot attain to his highest in a 
ioUtary condition. The origin of the' State is the 
familj'. For, as Aristotle puts it, man and woman 
caxjT’ "dst independently, and Ih© Msociation 
naturally x. rmed for the supply of everyday wants, 
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forms a household, whose members eat of one stork 
Then as the number of families increases, there 
arises the separation of occupations to which re- 
ference has just been made. This opens up. possi- 
bilities for many uses and abuses of tjie ecpnomic 
position. For a time ^lan may rt'st content with 
working to si4gily thetdaily jieeds of hijnself and 
those dependent on him, but a time comes \yhen, 
while some men may go on doing'this, and so practise 
what xlristotle ^alls economics, another and more 
pushing set of men will begin to slyAve after accumulaj 
tions of wealth. The former i^ jiatural, the latter 
unnatural. Everythyig has a [use a misuse. 
To use a thing rightly is naturjl^j^ ^gp'^per, but 
to abuse it is unnatural. Thus calls this 

unnatural use of wealth C!hre>iiavist»c!S. Economics 


and chrematistics have something in common, at 
least there is ar^ overlapping of their spheres. For 
included in the spliere 6f economics or household 
management, come the production, of those' things 
needful for the due. dey;elopment of 4ife, and the 
ryles guiding their consumptibn. Moreover, as man 
is no longer a self-sufficing unit, exchange of simple 
superfluities in order to obtain a fuller life is lawful. 


But both thi 
of the neccssi 


the barter, or exchange an'd production 
pessaries of life,- fall also Vithin the sphere 


of chrematistics, or unnatural economio^^;.,^r by 
increasing the amount of Ijarter whifrin supphes 
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tiings needed for a fuller, yet still lawful style of 
life, one begjjtis to practise money-making, and 
allied to this are efforts ,at an increased and un- 
healthy production of goods for the mere purpose 
of accumulating wealth. • Hence, says Aristotle, 
while simple barter for on^ needs is lawful, retail 
trading becomes more, and more un^j&tural, because 
men pontinue to exchange after they have enough. 

Returning for a xiioment to the question of ex- 
pedient and inexpedient occupations, we learn that 
agriculture and pastoral pursuits are natural, whilst 
those connected with exchange and commerce are 
unnatural. ^>’en ly^re there ^ an overlapping in 
the natu":' ' unnatural spheres, because mining 
and forestr ay bo included in either or both. 
This part of the subject should be noted, because 
one of the reasons why Aristotle takes up this 
attitude on the subject of trade is so frequently 
overlooked ; the Canon Lawyers evidently passed 
it by unnoticed. For Aristotle taught that in the 
best government, where the citi:'.ens are all virtuous 
and happy, none of them should be permitted to 
exercise any low mechanical employment or traffic, 
for these are ignoble and destructive of virtue. 
A'j this point the quotation usually stops, but by 
reading on it will be seen that Aristotle had good 
reasou i '' his dictum ; for he goes on to say that 
those destined for pubhe office should not ev^en be 
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husbandmen, for leisure is necessary in order tllat 
the citizen may improve in virtue, and fulfil his 
duty to the State. Hpre both directly and in- 
directly is taught a great and much-needed lesson 
to modem democracy. Not only is th^e a justifica- 
tion for a reduction working hours so that the 
citizen may K^ve the leisure .that is necessary if he 
is to grow in virtue, but if the vote is to be used 
intelligently and rightly, if the enfranchised portions 
of the community are to exercise their duties as 
citizens rightly, they must have a due limitation of 
the working day. This teaching does not give any 
support to the idler ,or the loafer. citizen must 
work while he works, but neith\ th' ^jV-J^nor the 
hours occupied by the work, shoul^i-.e so exhaust- 
ing, or so long, as to stunt a nta^’s individuality and 
render him an unintelligent citizen. 

The powerful infiuence exercised by the theories 
and practices of the ancient world on succeeding 
generations is recognised by ev'sry careful reader of 
history. In the following chapter will be traced 
put the course of events ad Europe became Chris- 
tianised and as the commercial stage was entered 
upon and passed through its various developments. 



CHAPTER II 


THE EFFECT NATION ALITis ON ECONOMIC THOUGHT 

AND PRA|p:iCE 

In the lasfchapter reference has been m^de to the 
teaching of the Mediaeval Church on the subject of 
usury, and the rightful occupations for Christian 
people. The Corpus of Canon Law is well worthy 
of study, for that part of it which more especially 
affects this s ibject- -namely, the regulations framed 
for the ec .^ion|ic sphere — is of exceeding interest. 
To mention* L ’.; a ^,ew points, the Church Lawyers 
held that community of goods, whereby the primary 
needs of all may be supplied, is theoretically right. 
The primitive disciples had not only taught but 
had practised this. Subsequent history, however, 
had seen the re-introduction of the system of private 
property, society was once again securely established 
on this practice, and naturally the question was 
raised — could it be said that Christianity had been 
subverted in this particular ? Here the Church 
J jgist borrowed a most convenient method of pro- 
cedure from the juris-consult. Theoretically the 
hard v4»nd fast lines of the Roman Law could not be 
either changed or relaxed even in the slightest 
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degree. But the lawyer was equal to the occasit^. 
If facts are too strong, invent a fiction. And as the 
Civil Law had been subject to amendment and 
modernisation by means of fictions, so nbw the 
definite practices of t!^ early Chureh^ which had 
become difiici|lt, if nojv impossible, to enforce in a 
semi-heathen community, were softened down by 
means of. fictions. Community of goods is • theo- 
retically right, but the institution of private property 
is a necessity .owing tq man’s fall. The exacting 
of usury on loans of money was absolutely forbidden, 
as was also the exaction of a price fixed by the 
haggling of the market. The seller, it was laid 
down, must sell at justum 'pretium, ^nft’^ot at what 
might be a momentarily fictitiousV?’^e fixed by 
supply and demand. The poor and needy mwt be 
relieved ; this was no matter of mere choice and 
philanthropy, -but a legal debt — debiturn legale. 
The man who, in his business or other avQcations, 
practised the unnatural econoihics, was called an 
avaricious man ; nor was there any shade of differ- 
ence between the devotee of chrematistics and the 
devotee of idols. An avaricious map, said the 
Church, is an idolater. 

From these few dicta it will be realised that th^ 
ideal was high and noble, perhaps- in its entirety 
one of^ the noblest ever set up in this world ; but 
whilst it might have been practised under more 
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p^mitive conditions with advantage, when applied 
to Europe at tlje moment when commercial develop- 
ments were becoming n^ore and more practical 
politics j such teaching, especially when enforced 
by an qiUthqfity which wi<ided power, not only in 
this world, but in that to coVe, threatened to prove 
an impassip/ble obstacle in ithe roa/l of progress. 
Clerics did not realise that the world had not only 
changed, but was refusing to remain unprogressive. 
Theories and regulations which met the needs of 
tlje hunter and the shepherd were out of date. 
The infant mankind was growing up, and to attempt 
to keep the limbs (jf the staly/art and developing 
youth cra’oped wfthin swaddling clothes would 
create a sitn.'tim of disaster, either by repressing 
natural growth, or ^y causing the infant garments 
to burst. Nor is this lesson one that can be dis- 
regarded at the present moment. Each generation 
has its needs, and has to make its own way along 
the road of progress. To enjoy to the full the 
possibihties belonging to its epoch, whilst not in a 
revolutionary spirit disregarding all that is old, nor 
abohshing every law or custom handed down by 
preceding generations, it behoves it to realise its 
pr wers, its privileges, and its responsibihties. Thus 
tlxe great aim should always be so to modify old 
laws and customs as to bring them into conformity 
with modem needs. The greatest lesson taught by 
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luatory to the statesman, the lawyer, and the sodial 
reformer alike, is that in order to j)rogre88 natur- 
ally — and that is synonymous with saying, in order 
that humanity may enjoy to the full tlie possi- 
bilities of the moment— H.here must be ^.volution, not 
revolution. The evolution must be natural, pro- 
gressive, and'*healthyf because when this natural 
evolution is working, society advances with the 
times, but anything that tends to clog or obstruct 
a natural evohition inevitably decreases the pace, 
whilst blind revolutionary measures merely serve 
to put back the clock altogether. 

One of the first ]#S8ons that has to be learned in 
political or social science, is that there has been 
throughout the ages continuity . must be 
realised in all its bearings if^^fbgress is to be main- 
tained. The natural sequences should be followed, 
and so far as ij; is possible for human statesmanship 
to grasp the great lessRns of the past, they should 
be applied to the needs of the present, in order that 
the future may not be prejudiced, aaid human pro- 
•gresB stultified by a break* in evqlutitjn, which can 
only resemble the shunting of an express train on 
to a siding. 

In the early Middle Ages Itome symbolised Unity, 
both ecclesiastical and politifcal. The spiritual 
descendant of St Peter, as Bishop of Rome, was 
lookeS upon as the representative of God upon 
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earth, and the Vicar of Christ. He was the Head 
of the Church, Und as such ruled not only the souls 
of the faithful, but had a ^jowcr, somewhat difficult 
for us "to realise now, over all human concerns. 
Standing by “ohe side of the Pope, but a step lower, 
came the Holy Roman Em] eror, thq secular head 
of society. • Theoretically the Empefor was in the 
temporal sphere supreme. Beneath these two im- 
posing* figures society was divided up horizontally. 
Pope and Enrperor each supreme in his proper 
sphere, then came the great officers in Church and 
State, Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Kings, Dukes, 
Earls, and so on d*^ wn to cleigy and laymen, the 
latter commencing with the lesser nobility and 
ending with the serf., There was hardly a trace of 
nationality. Europe had become cosmopolitan : 
but the seeds of disintegration were there, and were 
as time went on being sown more and more widely. 
The early Norman kings of England struck a chord 
which was to reverberate throughout the Continent 
when once the sun of progress began to quicken the 
good seed. On his accession, William the Conqueror 
only admitted with qualifications, the papal claims to 
jurisdiction over the English Church, nor was he a 
servile vassal of either his nominal feudal overlord, 
the King of France, or the Emperor, whose paper 
titles entitled him to a sirbservience almost equal 
to that accorded to the Deity Himself. The weak 
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spot in this organisation was that there were only 
two positions of the first rank — one* in the Church 
and one in the State. With a feudal system breed- 
ing men of virile action and independent thought, it 
was not to bo expected that only twd positions of 
splendour wopld bo Sufficient. Human ambition 
is a powerful 'impulse, and it proved sufficient to 
break doivn the system which in theory was well 
fitted for the right governance of the world in 
both the spiritual and material spheres. Ambitious 
men may bo content with such a system if they be 
Pope or Emperor, but there being more ambitious 
men than available^positions, ..phisms arose in the 
Church, as a result of which two or -more individuals 
claimed to be the representative of St Peter, and 
called upon the faithful for their allegiance ; whilst 
the Imperial position became a mere title to which 
Europe paid but scant attention. 

Among these various and contending forces a 
great movement gradually took' form, and with 
what has been calle'd the Reiiuissanee, there was not 
bnly a rebirth of learning and libefty, but from the 
point of view now under consideration, something 
far more momentous. With the Renaissance capie 
a rearrangement of society, for l^ationality was the 
greatest outcome of this rebirth. ' Europe became 
divide^! up into constituent* parts, and each of these 
bound together by ties of race, speech, or tradition, 
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became a nation. In other words, the horizontal 
division of society proved to have been too artificial, 
and henceforward a vertical division, resulting 
from nationality, vitalised Europe with an esprit 
engendering* a competition between State and 
State which, while entailing . luch that is regrettable, 
has powerfully affected the' world Ibr good. The 
attempts of. recent years once again to make Europe 
cosmopolitan, the internationalisation of’ Socialism 
by Karl Marx and his followers, do not make for 
progress, for if successful they would tend to repro- 
duce in the highest spheres, the petrifaction and 
lethargy which a healthier rpirit fought against 
and conquered centuries ago. It may be conceded 
that confiicts of armies are a relic of barbarism, and 
should belong to past history, but twentieth century 
civilisation can only be quickened and be effective 
and progressive under the stimulus of a rivalry in 
the more peaceful spheres of science, invention, 
commerce, and iadustry. In these, individual, 
personal, and national characteristics have played, 
and continue to play, a healthy role, and are the 
mainspring of the clock of progress. But it may 
be asked how did the ideals of nationality affect 
economic thought and practice ? To answer this 
question a short excursion must be made into the 
domain of history in order to show how the earliest 
economic policy, definitely pursued and developed 
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of 8et purpose by Government, originated. This 
policy is known as the Mercantile System, or Policy 
of Power. Its commencement is not altogether 
easy to trace, but it reached its highest develop- 
ment under Cromwell. • Its inceptioij was very 
largely due to a growing conception of nationality, 
and the ambitfbn of sOTne of our kings to increase 
alike their importance and their realm by carrying 
on a spirited foreign policy. 

When tlie Anglo-Saxons conquered this country, 
and Britain became England, the kings, whether 
of the Heptarchy or following them, the kings of 
a united England, \^ere expeci(od to live of their 
own. This own consisted of tne Royal Demesne, 
lands set apart for the king, into Avhich the spare 
land of the community becsjfiie absorbed. Early 
English kings wore great landowners, but their 
estates were hjirdly private property, for their 
revenues were expected ‘to be sufficient to carry 
on the work of government an(> support the royal 
dignity. ^ ^ ‘ 

,The Northmen invasions, libwever, led to an im- 
portant modification in this simple system. Weak 
kings commenced a system of bribing the North- 
men either to go or to keep away. These brib^ 
were mainly paid in money or "Valuables, and to 
raise the necessary sums taxes were levied. The 
history M taxation in this country is full of interest, 
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for some of our most highly prized liberties were 
won by meana of bargaining between people and 
Government. Had the revenue of the Royal 
Demesne continued to be sufficient to meet the 
needs of the«Government, in all human probability 
our monarchy would have^ been autocratic, and 
our liberties very considerably circumscribed. 

As the nation progressed, however, it was no 
longer possible for a king to live of his own, and 
the necessity for levying money taxes increased. 
This tendency was subject to a remarkable develop- 
ment under some of our most notable kings. Henry 
II., Edward I., and Edward I^I. all required large 
amounts of additional revenue to enable them to 
follow their ambitions. In very early days experi- 
ence had taught the difficulty of exacting money 
from the agricultural interest, but as towns and 
cities began to flourish, the Government discovered 
that there was a fund of wealth being created by 
traders and manufacturers from which the sinews 
of war could be extracted. Hence it became an 
important aim of the Government to foster trade 
and manufactures, not because these pursuits were 
loved for their own sakes, but because by means 
of them a very valuable taxable fund might be built 
up. From this evolved the Mercantile System 
which became the economic policy of Western 
Europe from the break up of the mediseval system. 
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There are some points of resemblance between the 
Mercantile System and State Socialism. Both 
have as a common ideal, the State organised on an 
industrial and commercial basis. It is in their 
ultimate aims that thfey differ ; fqf while the 
Mercantilist strove atter national self-sufficiency, 
the aim of th^ State Socialist is that, by means of 
State ownership of all the means and factors of 
production, every child born into the community 
may have a level chance in life. 

The Mercantile System, in its most developed 
form, imposed upon' this country a corpus of legisla- 
tion whose object ^^as the budding up of a great 
and wealthy State. This included the Navigation 
Laws, the first of which dates from ihe reign of 
Richard II., whilst the final^crrm was due to the 
genius of Cromwell. These laws had as their 
definite object, the creation of a great mercantile 
marine. Another greaf feature of the policy was 
the Corn Laws, whose object ilf was to protect and 
help farmers, so that England might Be independent 
of supplies of grain from at)road there were also 
the Statutes of Apprentices, and the^ Poor Law 
framed to regulate the labour force, and to deal 
with the problem of poverty. 

Great men evolved a groat policy under which 
a great empire and a gre^t commerce were suc- 
cessfufly founded. Smaller men carried the policy 
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to excess ; they did not realise that a scaffolding 
may be necessary for the construction of a building, 
but that it would be mere folly to keep the scaffold- 
ing in" place after the building has been com- 
pleted. • Th(> Mercantile System became petrified 
and inelastic ; its supporter looked upon it as a 
permanent part of the constitution, Which must not 
be modified in any, particular. The grqat aim of 
Government, they said, was to foster a favourable 
balance of trade ; to this end exports must exceed ! 
imports in value, so that the balance might be 
received in gold. This created a very interesting 
situation which, bi c for the i^ood sense of leading 
men, might have entailed commercial and pohtical 
decay. Fortunately, however, at the moment when 
the policy appeared to be most solidly estabUshed, 
men with large views, and a more than ordinary 
foresight, began to question its permanent utility, 
and to fathom some of the delusions dear to 
its advocates. Men hke Sir WiUiam Petty and 
Sir Dudley North not only realised that the old 
system was getting outworn, that the buildii*g 
having been built the scaffolding should be removed, 
but they began to formulate a new pohey to meet 
the changed conditions of the economic sphere. 
Their theories are the beginning of those doctrines 
of natural liberty which were perfected a century 
later by Adam Smith. The steps by which these 
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new doctrines evolved may be briefly stated. 
Originating in England, they found* their way to 
France and led to further speculations. The new 
theories brought about the formation of *a new 
school of economic thinkers, known a» the ’Physio- 
crats. These men, inspired by the old Roman 
conception of \Jus Naturae, declared that there is 
a Law of Nature, a beneficial code which has been 
established by Nature herself, and this furnishes 
mankind with the standard to which all human 
policies ought to conform. The sound conclusions 
of Petty and North as time w(mt on became em- 
broidered with a grent amount fancy work. The 
swing of the pendulum, so far as these theorists 
were concerned, was complete. ^.Undoubtedly, many 
of their doctrines wore largely ’a product of the 
time. 'I'he unfortunate state of affairs existing in 
Franco during Ahc latter half of the eighteenth 
century, lent colour to somewhat fantastic specula- 
tions which contained both a? political and an 
economic theoij. 0n the subject of*labour, they 
held that only labour employed* in agriculture 
or the extractive industries is productive. Thus 
labour employed in manufactures or transport was 
classed as unproductive, together with that of the 
professional man and the merchant.- To judge of 
the annual increase of national wealth, it was held 
by them to be but necessary to calculate the value 
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of the products of field, forest, water, and mine, 
and deduct the cost of their production. This 
gives the produit net, and is the sole measure of the 
increase of national wealth. It was indeed conceded 
by them that manufactures, commerce, and the 
liberal professions may be useful, but they are un- 
productive and sterile, drawing thei/ gains from the 
superfluous- products of agriculture, and the number 
of people employed in them should therefore be 
reduced to a minimum. These teachings were a 
necessary protest against the worst fallacies of the 
Mercantilists. Indeed, hi spite of anomalies, the 
world to-day owes much to tbo Physiocrats. They 
had appeared upon the scene at a time when highly 
artificial regulations were threatening to strangle 
both commerce and industry. This was the more 
important, since owing to discovery and invention, 
trade and business were ripe for considerable ex- 
pansion. The Physiocrats had a favourite motto, 
Laissez faire, laissK.z passer, by which they meant, 
keep your hands off and allow trade to develop along 
its own fines. Absolute freedom of trade was held 
to be the surest way to progress, both national and 
world-wide. For by freeing trade from all possible 
restrictions, the smallest possible deduction for 
commercial services would be made from the 
produit net ; — customs-duties, octroi, expenses of 
Government, and other restrictive regulations, all 
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in the end caused leakages from the one great fund. 
The great interest of the Physiocrat position now is 
that the best elements of tjie system were absorbed by 
a very remarkable man, and were by him transmuted 
into pure metal. Adaift Smith had #arly- in life 
set himself a great task — the revision of the whole 
range of philosophy. He did not succeed in accom- 
plishing all that he had planned, but after a long 
sojourn in t'rance, during which lie discussed economic 
theories with the leading Physiocrats, he set to 
work to produce a great work on wealth and its 
phenomena. In the year 177(5, he published “ An 
Emiuiry into the Na|ure and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations.” This was speedily recognised as one 
of the most remarkable hooks ever written, and 
Adam Smith was acclairued as*lhe foundei’ of a new 
Science. The moment when this book appeared is 
marked by 8on\p momentous events as one of the 
great epoch-making periods in history. For that 
same year the American Coldliies ^ declared their 
Independence and Remocrac^^ was bof« ; and only 
few months* earlier James Watt had perfected 
his steam engine, which was destined to effect so 
many clianges in industries and manufactures, and 
bring about that great social event known as the 
Industrial Revolution. * 

It is not too much to sg-y that Adam Smith’s 
book hjfd as powerful an effect on modernising trade 
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and industry as the steam engine, for it showed 
the necessity for adopting a different attitude to 
economic questions, and became the inspiration of 
a series’ of statesmen from Pitt to Gladstone, who 
by their- polify smoothed thfe way and made progress 
possible. Indeed, but for this new spirit infused 
into the statesman and legislator b 5 ''*Adam Smith, 
the new developments would have been sorely 
hampered. 

The theories of Political Economy had been made 
concrete and simplified by Adam Smith, but the 
subject was neither limited nor completed by the 
Wealth of Nations. Other thii^ers published their 
conclusions. Ricardo, indeed, was ambitious of 
rewriting the Wealth j>f Nations. He succeeded in 
opening up new aVenues for speculation by con- 
structing an economic man — a useful hypothesis, 
and a necessary step in the development of the 
subject.. This economic man, however, has been the 
cause of a great, deaf of misconception and mistrust. 

Malthus, t'Jo, writing at the' time when causes 
and effects in the industrial world were difficult to 
determine wjith certainty, by taking a too restricted 
view of the situation, and by keeping his attention 
closely fixed upon contemporary hardships, evolved 
his law' of population and laid the foundations of a 
theory of wages. This, with Ricardo’s theory .gained 
for Political Economy the title of the dismal science. 
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It iB unnecessary here to go in detail into either the 
theories or the errors of these and other early 
economic writers. The important point is to reaUse 
that an entirely new economic situation had arisen 
owing to the applicatioh of steam poirer to manu- 
factures. A new set of problems the like of which 
mankind ha(^ never previously faced, .yet vitally 
affecting the well-being and the future of the nation, 
presented themselves and demanded immediate at- 
tention. Neither statesman nor refonner, employer 
nor employed, had either a precedent to Avhich 
to refer, or a standard to which appeal might be 
made. For some decades th«re was a period of 
tragedy caused by the fact that, whether with or 
without good intentions, people Aver/) ignorantly 
groping in the dark. Experience had to be bought, 
and in this case it was bought at the cost of much 
suffering, injury to the race, and even death. Un- 
happily many of the worst sufferers Avere. helpless 
little children, and women. TRis forms the darkest 
chapter in industrml historY, and usifelly its causes 
and the lessons which nray bo learned from them 
are ignored. It is of the xitmost mon^ent to those 
who desire to knoAv the truth about, present social 
conditions to study very carefully the period of the 
early days of industriahsm, for unless this be done, 
misconceptions Avill be unayoidable. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIALISM 
IN ENGLAND 

Socialism is essentially a modern movement. It 
originated in the developments which took place 
in connection with the great changes wrought by 
the Industrial Revolution ; thus to really under- 
stand Socialism as #preached i^ England to-day, a 
knowledge of English industrial history is necessary. 
The great i^evolution caused by the application of 
steam power and labour-saving machinery to manu- 
factures, very completely transformed the condi- 
tions and circumstances of hving foi; the great mass 
of the nation. Up till that time the population of 
this country had been comparatively small ; but 
the opening ip of new markets*, and the extension 
of the world's trade, coming just at ‘the time whep 
new processes of production made it possible to 
supply a large and growing demand, caused popula- 
tion to increase by leaps and bounds. Thus began 
to arise a new sodial situation ; a small population, 
for the most part sparsely scattered over the country, 
gave place to a comparatively large and ever- 
growing population, not scattered over the country 
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but concentrated in towns. These towns were to 
a great extent new, having been called into being 
by the changed industnal conditions. They had 
neither tradition nor precedent to rely ^pon, Their 
growth had been haphazard ; factories and mills sur- 
rounded by th^ dwellings of the workers \^ere irregu- 
larly piled together. At first perhaps thjs had arisen 
for convehiencc’ sake, but the' final result was that 
most distressful feature of the modem world, the 
industrial town of the rtiid-ninetcenth century with 
ill-paved, irregular streets, large numbers of back-to- 
baek houses, prodiio,ing in due ti^ne all those problems 
— social, municipal, physical and ethical — connected 
with the slum. In a sentence — in place of a small 
population living mainly under rural conditions, 
there arose a dense town population centred in a 
comparatively few localities. 

The Industrial Revolution led to the production 
of commodities of all kinds in greatly increased 
quantities. What Jxad been the cor^orts or even 
the luxuries of the wealthj^'now came within reach 
of those who were comparatively poor ; indeed, 
one of the great changes effected by th*e revolution 
was that henceforward the manufacturer was to fix 
his attention more and more on ‘the production of 
those goods which would command the greatest 
sale. 4n other words, it was the needs of the masses 
which were to be catered for rather than, as had 
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hitherto been the rule, the demands of the wealthy. 
In no instance perhaps is this great change so clearly 
seen as. in the shipping industry. The Indiaman of 
the eigl3iteep|h century had brought to England 
silks, jewels, perfumes and the hundred and one 
things necessary for the luxurious life. During the 
nineteenth qentury shipping became more and more 
the means of making the conditions of life for the 
people more comfortable ; the great object of inter- 
national commerce being tb ensure for the masses 
food-stuffs and clothing, good, plentiful, cheap, and 
of a standard never Jjefore withm their reach. 

At the same time, too, economic thought and 
practice began to take a new direction. Theorists 
began to consider th'e’ newly developing organisation 
of industry. The master-craftsman had developed 
into the capitalist employer, the journeyman had 
become the hand. These and other novelties had 
become 'part and parcel of the new order of society, 
and after a f( v decades, it was confidently assumed 
that the new state of affairs had come to stay. A 
too restricted view of any situation invariably 
results in drawing a false conclusion ; it was so in 
this case. None of the economists, with the pos- 
sible exception of J. S. Mill, either went behind or 
questioned Capitalism. Nor was it until great 
abuses in connection with factory and slum had 
grown into glaring evils that anyone thought, or 
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indeed dared, to question the jiew economic 
conditions. , 

It is at this point that teachings, feeble «.t first, 
but growing in strength Hnd volume, b^gan .to make 
their appearance — ^these teachings are the beginning 
of modern Sdcialism. Gradually a school of re- 
fonners arose which was anti-capitalistio, advocating 
sweeping economic reforms, criticising the existing 
ideas as to private property and competition — this 
school was Socialist. 

It is well worth while pausing for a moment before 
considering these n*^ theories,€to gain some further 
idea as to how the new social evils had arisen. Is it 
conceivable that a group of evil-inteptioned men 
devised the factory system, brought out a policy 
for sweating labour of all descriptions, of buying 
cheap and selling dear with the deliberate intention 
of depressing the condition of the worker, and by 
these means raising themselfea to positions of 
wealth and importance 'i Had any^'roup of men 
been so far-seeing, had they been ^tble to lay plans 
so far ahead, and with so great a measure of success, 
one would almost have to confess that tKey deserved 
their reward. But this was by no means the case. 
Throughout the business world. In .connection with 
manufactures, the labour force, markets, and bank- 
ing, everything was revolutionised. No one knew 
exactly what was happening — the whole industrial 
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world, for a considerable time, was blindly groping 
• in the dark. There was practically no previous 
experience to ‘go upon, no precedents whence 
guidance might be sought. Take the banking 
sphere, lor instance. Here at fairly regular inter- 
vals for a Humber of decades, pressures leading 
on to crises and even disaster became the rule. 
It seemed to be a law of nature that the business 
world must pass through a cycle culminating with a 
Bloch Friday. Subsequent history has considerably 
modified this view. Want of knowledge and 
lack of experience led bankers, when times of diffi- 
culty were threatening, to begin calling in their 
advances, and to tighten up their purse-strings ; 
they must safeguard themselves whatever might 
happen to the rest ef the community. Thus, just 
to mention a few dates in last century, in 1825, 1833, 
1845 to 1847, 1856, 1866 there were commercial 
crises. Each of these, however, taught a lesson, 
from which experience of the greatest moment was 
painfully gat’iered. The banking interest now 
knows how to face an incipient crisis, with the result 
that for many years past such phenomena have 
been robbed of their worst terrors. 

Similar lessons, mutatis mutawlis, have been 
learnt, or arc being learnt in all spheres of industry 
and commerce, with far-reaching results to the com- 
munity ; but the ardent social reformer is very apt 
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to ignore these significant facts. It should be 
noted, too, that both law and custom had evolved 
to suit other and simpler circumstances ; it took 
well-nigh half a century lo get even the foundations 
laid of a system of law suitable to these changed 
conditions. 

When one reads history and realises how long it 
took to evolve a satisfactory system of Parliament 
or Justice, both of which were beginning to shape 
themselves in Norman and Plantagenet times, 
though a really satisfactory system in each case 
only resulted after 1088, it must bo conceded that 
though there are mjmy anomalies still existing in the 
industrial sphere, tlxough there is much to be re- 
gretted in soci<d conditions, yet if one compares 
the state of affairs in 1813 with' that of *1913 there is 
much of which to be proud. Many difficult problems 
have been fathomed, and the capitalist system (to 
accept a phrase which has become current) has 
shown a remarkable elasticity^ and the capability 
of progressing on .right lines. Thbi' has been a 
very real evohition in the best sense of the word. 
Moreover, this is in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of our race. It is indeed a great and striking 
fact that in little more than a century we have 
realised most of the difficulties and problems con- 
nected with the vast revolution wrought by the 
invention of steam — a revolution prolonged by a 
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series of inventions, greater than the whole previous 
history of man can show. The English race has 
boldly faced this difficult situation, and on the whole 
has faced it wisely. A system has been built up 
containing elements which warrant our facing the 
future full oT hope. A great deal has been success- 
fully accomplished in a comparatively short time, 
but what is of even greater moment, the system 
estabhshed ‘with so .much travail gives promise of 
accomplishing yet greater things. Evolution, the 
great secret of English success in so many spheres, 
is working, and promises to go on working, in this 
sphere too. 

The thought natifrally ariseatj 'do the critics of our 
industrial system really grasp the intricacies of the 
mechanism 'of mod^wi commerce ? 

Modem Socialism, then, may be said to have 
originated owing to conditions resulting from the 
Industrial Revolution. T^e imposflsibility of fore- 
seeing -where certain forces, if left uncontrolled 
and subject to ignorant chance alone, would lead, 
brought about a condition of affairs, among certain 
sections of the "working classes which can only be 
called appalling. It should be pointed out that a 
great deal of the trouble and misery both of the past 
century, and evQu of that now existing, has been 
caused by an ignorance of economic laws ; especi- 
ally is this the case in relation to populatiop. The 
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law of population as stated by Malthus was perhaps 
rather too sweeping and definite ; but it should be 
remembered that he hved at a time when it seemed 
as though a certain system would be permanent. 
What he enunciated was in the main true efiough ; 
it was his successors who, developing his 'theory 
on wrong lines, preached an impossible, doctrine. 
The law as he stated it was to the effect that popula- 
tion will increase up to the means of subsistence. 
And he tried to prove that while population can 
increase in geometrical ra^io, the means of subsistence 
— the food supply — can only increase in arithmetical 
ratio. This being the case, an equilibrium must be 
maintained, and thisViay be doAe either by natural 
or by artificial checks ; the best check is to set and 
maintain a high standard oj^. comfort. Malthus 
was perhaps rather too definite,' but the working 
of the law can be easily traced in certain sections of 
the community.* The statistics of slum populations 
show this. Under slum conditions are found the 
highest birth rates. It is true that th/) highest death 
rates are found there too, but,thc net imrease is also 
greater than in the comparatively well-off classes. 
The point is of interest because it beai*s,.on various 
questions, such as that of fixing a mmimum wage 
for sweated workers. So long as these people 
exemplify the law, and, whilst having a very low 
standard of comfort, tend to increase up to the 
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ot subsistence, the effect of fixing a minimum 
wage would merely be to intensify the trouble. 
With this class of people the first requisite is to 
implant a real desire for a higher standard of living 
— this once done, a minimum wage would be bene- 
ficial ; o'therfUse its utihty*must be very doubtful. 
There must first come the desire for better condi- 
tions, then the possibihty of enjoying them ; it 
is to a grefit extent true to say that .the indi- 
vidual makes the slum, i.e. the worst side of slum 
life. 

The situation created by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion would need much time to describe fully, but 
from one or two extracts fro»i the speeches and 
writings of the period a sufficiently good impression 
can be gained. In thje year 1840 Lord John Russell 
informed the House of Commons that the people 
of the British Isles were in a worse condition than 
the negroes in the West Indies. Di* Arnold wrote 
to Thomas Carlyle ^that the state of society in 
England was never yet paralleled in history. 
Richard Cobuen during, the Anti-Corn Law Cam- 
paign was able to tell stories of people reduced to 
living on stewed nettles and the meat taken from 
decayed carcases. Emigration on a large scale was 
going on, and thesp emigrants left our shores sullen 
and angry, nui’sing a feeling of the bitterest hatred 
against the old country. The mass of the people 
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began to look on the Reform Act as a failure. 
Nor had efforts to improve industrial conditions, 
whether of a peaceable nature or those accompanied 
by physical force, resulted in an 3 dhing satisfactory 
to the workers. Commissions were appointed to 
examine into the condition of Englaftd ; but the 
outcome was nil, for their only practical suggestions 
were that riot and possible revolt should bo subject 
to drastic repression. I^ord Melbourne denounced 
the criminal character of Trade-Unions and seriously 
advocated their suppression. 

In 1834 there had been a radical revision of the 
Poor Law, but so far as the masses could see, the 
only tangible result* was the cutting off of doles, 
and the rigorous enforcement of the regime of the 
Workhouse. Then came revehjbtions concerning the 
factories — the employment during brutally long 
hours of women, and even httle children, together 
with a mass of evidence of a very horrible state of 
affairs . Frederick Engels, the po-worker with Karl 
Marx, revealed to continental Europe the state of 
things existing in England.* Great indeed was the 
surprise to hear that in the workshop of the world, 
whore wealth was being accumulated<^ in hitherto 
undreamed-of amounts, the conditions of hfe for the 
great mass of the working classes were intplerable 
and unspeakable. It is a sad picture to look back 
upon, 6ut it is worth doing if only to grasp an idea 
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of the great change that has come over industrial 
life and its conditions. 

As the new state of affairs developed, and the 
wage-earners grew in number, the divergence between 
their intereste and some of tlie doctrines and theories 
of the economists became more and more distinct. 
Nor was it long before, from amongst the middle 
classes, a new type of thought began to make its 
appearance. The labouring population Was appar- 
ently so environed by the new system that self-help 
on right lines was not to' be expected. In their 
efforts to free themselves froi7i the ever-tightening 
grip of untrammelled competition, which was now 
the accepted policy of those in Authority, they began 
to adopt measures whose only result could be the 
deepening of the jftisery of their lot. With un- 
educated fervour the doctrine of physical force and 
revolutionary excess was preached and to some 
extent practised. This it ^was that inspired men 
like Robert Owen and Frederick Denison Maurice 
in England, f c Simon and Fourier in France, in the 
face of a 'misinformed and unsympathetic public 
opinion, to take up the cause of the workers. Self- 
help being impossible, it behoved those enjoying 
superior advantages of wealth and education to 
lead and inspire the helpless workers and endeavour 
to put their efforts towards the bettering of their 
material and social position on sounder evX)nomic 
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and constitutional lines. The masses if saved at all 
must be saved by the middle class. This created 
an extremely interesting situation, to understand 
which, a sketch of the careers of these self-appointed 
leaders is necessary. 

Robert Owen was bom of comparEtively poor 
parents at Newtown, Montgomery, in the year 1771. 
From his earliest years it was evident that his was 
no ordinary personality. Before he was seven years 
old he had absorbed all the knowledge that the local 
schoolmaster could provide, and himself acted as 
teacher in the school. At the age of nine he left 
school and spent a year in London ; thence he 
joined a draper at' Stamfordr named M‘Guffog, 
and with him thort)ughly learned to judge woven 
materials, a knowledge wliich .Ajas to stand him in 
good stead during his business life. Before leaving 
home some well-intentioned religious ladies had 
lent Owen somb books on religion. Those books, 
unfortunately, were not really religious, but were 
concerned with religious disputes. ' T^e reading of 
them had a disastrous effeot, for the young boy 
began to distrust Christianity which, while professing 
to be a religion of peace and good will,. could lead 
to such dissensions. Unhappily, too, Mr M‘Guffog 
and his wife had disputations on lyhgious doctrines, 
and these decided Owen finally to break away from 
accepted traditions. It was undoubtedly a great 
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misfortune, because from what one can gather of 
Owen’s character, there were all the possibilities of 
a strongly religious man’ there. From Stamford, 
Owen refunded to London iio get further experience 
in the drapery trade, and about the year 1788 he 
j|Kent to Manchester. He arrived in the great textile 
town at th§ psychological moment. After a short 
experience of working on his own account, at the 
age of nineteen he applied for the post of manager 
at a mill employing five hundred hands. He was 
the youngest applicant for the position and asked 
for the biggest salg,ry, but so impressed was Mr 
Drinkwater, the owner of tlib mill, with Owen’s 
personality, that he was appointed. With this 
managership came, out for the first time the rule 
that was to be the guiding principle of Owen’s life. 
All the mills were being equipped with the newly- 
invented machinery, and of this the mill-owners 
took the greatest care. But between them and 
their workpe )ple the sole bond was what Carlyle 
has tersely described as the “ cash nexus.” So long 
as the agreed wage was paid, there all responsibiUty 
ceased. Owen at once declared that his policy 
would be to take as great care of the living machinery 
as of the inanimate. His management was extra- 
ordinarily successful, and Mr Drinkwater before the 
end of the first year had decided to take him into 
partnership at the end of three years. There was 
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some opposition to this from Mr Drinkwater’s son- 
in-law, and Owen at once severed his connection with 
the firm. He had no difficulty in finding a niche. His 
ability was now well toown, and he prepared to 
start in business on Ins own account iii partnership 
with some Manchester friends. In order to equip 
the Chorlion Twist Mill with new’ and ’ up-to-date 
machinery Owen had to visit Glasgow’, and there 
met his fate in the person of Miss Dale, daughter of 
the proprietor of th<} New Lanark Mills. In order 
to get an introduction to Mr Dale, Owen offered to 
buy his mills, and succeeded both in doing so and 
in marrying Miss Da^e. For some four and twenty 
years from January the 1st, 1800, Owen ’s chief interest 
was at New' Lanark. Here ha, developed his theory 
and practice as to the right relations which should 
exist between employer and employed. The Scot 
w’orkpeoplc woi’e at first yery suspicious of the strange 
Welshman, but eventually Owen completely won 
their confidence. In the year 1812' du»ing a shortage 
of cotton, maHY mills. New -Lanark amdhgst others, 
had to close down for some Aveeks. No Avork, no 
pay, Avas the general rule. Not so, hftAvever, with 
OAven. Throughout the Aveeks w’hen the works 
were closed down, Owen’s operatives regularly 
received full pay, at a cost of something like £7000 ! 
In another direction, too, Owen Avrought a great 
improvement in the conditions of hving for his 
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workpeople. He found that they were victims of 
the small shop, that credit and an inferior quality of 
goods cost these folk dear,* and that the purchasing 
power of their wages w^ seriously diminished. 
To remedy this Owen cleared a floor in the mill, 
installed a competent salesman, and laid in a stock 
of the ordinary goods consumed by workpeople. 
He bought the best quality goods in “wholesale 
quantities, and was able to supply them at prices 
very little more than he paid. Here we have the 
beginning of distributive co-operation, the model 
copied shortly after by the E-ochdale Pioneers. 
Moreover, Owen began to devefop his theories as to 
improving the living machinery for his works. He 
opened what he called «.n “ Institution for the Forma- 
tion of Character.” Here the children of his work- 
people began their life training at the earliest possible 
age. Little toddlers of twe years old entered this 
Institution : the beginning this of the Infant School. 
Owen’s educa-fidhal methods are^still of value, and 
some of them might be ‘copied with advantage. In 
spite of his open-handedness — or perhaps in conse- 
quence of it^Owen is crethted with having netted 
no less than £360,000 in a little over twenty years. 
He was. one of the«iost successful mill-owners of the 
day, and his model establishment, with its arrange- 
ments for the betterment of the workers, became 
one of the show-places of Europe. During the last 
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thirty years of his long life — ^he lived to be nearly* 
eighty-eight — Owen gave himself up to furthering 
co-operation, and many social-betterment schemes. 
These latter ended in failure and digappointment, 
but the great lesson of Owen’s life can never be 
forgotten. He, first, under the new conditions 
resulting from the Industrial Revolution, realised, 
taught, and practised the right relation between 
employer and employed. 

The other English * name mentioned, that of 
F. D. Maurice, belongs to a generation later than 
Owen. Maurict^ was the son of^n Unitarian minister 
and was born in th? j'car 1805, a couple of months 
before the victory of Trafalgar impressed the world 
that England had definitely afl3.8ucce88fully adopted 
a policy of evolution as against one of revolution. 
Maurice was carefully educated, mainly by his father, 
and became a scholar in the true sense of the word. 
Although the family was outwardly harmonious, as 
a result of religious discussion, a sy^em of written 
disputation was kept up.* These disputes led to 
important consequences. First Mrs Maurice became 
a stem Calvinist, firmly believing in & small body 
of the elect and a great mass of lost’ and unfortun- 
ately for her own peace of ndnd she numbered 
herself among the latter. One daughter became a 
Baptilt, another an Anglican. Thus, as might be 
expected, at a comparatively early age young 
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Maurice felt unable to accept his father's religious 
convictions. However, when he went up to Cam- 
bridge at the age of eighteen he was still a Non- 
conformist. His career at the University was 
distingmshedP, and he miglit have taken a brilliant 
degree, followed by a Fellowship of his College, 
but he shrank from signing the Thirty-nine Articles 
apparently 'to ensure self-advancement,, so went 
down without taking his degree. For some time 
he worked as a journalist , with John Sterling in 
London. Then, finally, deciding to join the English 
Church, although now twenty-five years old, he 
entered Exeter College, Oxford, and again worked 
for a degree. On graduating he also took Orders, 
and accepted a curapy near Leamington. In the 
year 1836 he went *tb London as Chaplain to Guy's 
Hospital. It is very difficult to picture the state 
of working-class feeling during those? eventful years 
between 1836 and 1848. As the months passed by 
a feeling of great uneasiness was experienced all 
over Europe,* and gradually a tide of revolution, 
surging over the continent, found its way into 
England. Thrones were tottering, and for a time 
it seemed as though the Republican form of govern- 
ment would be alpaost generally adopted. Maurice 
for one had no doubts as to the best form of govern- 
ment for England. Tense as were his feelings, and 
deep as were his sympathies with the workers, he 

D 
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mistrusted revolution. Nay more, he had con- 
victions in favour of the monarchy. Nor did he 
hesitate to voice his views. He boldly declared 
that although individual kings might be discredited, 
kingship was not. In State affairs h^ was* a Con- 
servative of the best type. A strong government 
was the first necessity, but as to how the community 
living unrler that strong goyernment should be 
organised, lie took a widely different view from 
those agreeing with hirp as to monarchy. It was 
the duty of the State to safeguard the interests of 
the individual citizen and protect his property, 
but wliat was needed at this thue of national crisis 
was that citizens should work harmoniously to- 
gether in association, instead of being ranged in two 
camps separated by a rivalry whose mainspring was 
cut-throat competition. This attitude was the main 
plank of the (^^hristian Socialist movement, led by 
Maurice, Hughes, and Kingsley, and influenced them 
in both their educational Avork, wJ^ich resulted in 
the foundation of *the Working Men'ii College, and 
thoir policy for national wxdl-being, which led them 
to champion the cause of co-operation.^ 
rr>r a considerable time, however, it looked as 
though a policy of force would prevail, and the year 
1848 in England, as abroad, w^as a- time of tumult. 
It is ynnecessary to repeat the well-known story. 
Loudon was spared the sight of riot and bloodshed. 
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Great preparations on both sides were made for the 
presentation of the monster petition to Parliament, 
on April the tenth. A lai^ge force of special con- 
stables, amongst whom was Maurice, was sworn in to 
keep the pea«e. The day, like so many in England, 
was dismally wet, the Chartists’ riot fizzled out, and 
the petition went quietly to Westminster in a cab. 
Failure for -revolution — true ; but on tliat same 
day Maurice, Kingsley and a few kindred spirits 
met, and as a result of that meeting the Christian 
Socialists concreted their organisation, and began 
definitely to make their views known publicly. 
Next day London was placardq|d with addresses to 
the Working Men of England, telling them that they 
had friends, unknown personally, it was true, but 
“ Avho love .you because you are their brothers, 
who fear God and therefore dare not neglect you, 
His children.” These placards wer« followed by 
the publication of a small periodical called Politics 
for the People, sold at one penny a number. This 
little paper bad a circulation of about two thousand 
copies, and although only seventeen parts were 
issued, the theories and feelings of the editors were 
strongly and .effectively voiced. Maurice began 
strongly to denounce the selfishness and cruelty of 
unrestricted competition in industries. “ Competi- 
tion,” he declared, “ is put forth as a law ^f the 
Universe. That is a lie. . . . The payment of wages 
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under this competitive system has ceased to be a 
righteous mode of expressing the true relation 
between employer and employed. ... It is no old 
condition we are contending with, but an accursed 
new one, the product mi a hateful, d<)vilish theory 
which must be fought with to the death.” It can 
easily be imagined the outcry that such a declaration 
caused in certain quarters. But Maurice held on 
his course ; he was no idle declaimer, nor did he 
advocate an impossible utopia. His watchword 
was “association” — a* policy based on association 
would bring hope and salvation to the workers, not 
only so far as material well-beiiig was concerned, but 
inteUectually and ecfucationally it would be the safest 
and surest road to the highest culture. 

It must, however, be carefully noted that these 
associations advocated by Maurice were not to be 
organised and nursed by the State. The workers 
were called upon to organise themselves to take 
their fate boldly in both their hands and go forward. 
It was the function of the State to seq;^at they had 
fair play, and to prevent abuses. The Co-operative 
Producing Associations brought into being by the 
mutual working and class sympathy^ the workers 
themselves would, if successful, result in the elimina- 
tion of the excessive profits of d^ad capital,- and the 
ferocity of the competitive struggle would be lessened. 
Maurice’s dream was that from small beginnings 
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. the Associations both for the production and dis- 
tribution of goods, and the education of the masses, 
might become universal. > 

It was thus that modem socialism commenced in 
England’ under leaders like Robert Owen, one of 
the most successful business men of his time, and 
Frederick Denison Maurice, a clergyman of the 
English Church, holding strong views as to monarchy, 
but advocating associations among working people 
for both their intellectual and material well-being. 
It is true that these two men did not see eye to eye 
on many subjects, especially on religion ; but, 
under somewhat different form*, they preached and 
practised a very similar doctrine. 



CHAPTER IV 


EARLY CONTINENTAL SOCIALISM 

Whilst events were occurring in England as just 
narrated,, under different condition^ somewhat 
similar developments were taking place in France. 
New thoughts by a new pchool of theorists speculating 
on economic subjects Avcre destined to have far- 
reaching results. The criticisms of these men on 
the situation as it effected the working classes in 
France, originated in the after-effects of the French 
Revolution, in combination w^th the new industrial 
conditions resulting from the' introduction of the 
factory system. Men like St Simon and Fourier were 
anti-capitahst-^that is to say, they were Socialists ; 
and, like Owen and Maurice, seeing the want of 
capability among the masses to create among them- 
selves efficient leaders, saw the necessityi'for bringing 
aid to them from members of the superior classes. 
It was but natural that the wisest .and best of 
the community should endeavour • to regenerate 
society, and this must be done, by educating the 
masses to live under an ideal system. But whilst 
being iSOcialists they were not revolutionaries, they 
preached no class warfare. What had to be done 
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was that the masses should be raised, not that 
those who were better off should be depressed, 
Here again we have a middle-class movement. 

Claude Henri, Comte de St Simon, was bom 
in the "yea” 1760, and claimed descent from 
Charlemagne. An ambitious man, and withal vain, 
as may be. realised by the order he gave his valet 
as to awakening him each morning ; “ Arise, 

Monsieur le Comte, you have great things to do 
to-day.” He tells how his great ancestor appeared 
to him in a vision and urged him to devote his life 
to philosophy, promising him that his successes 
in that sphere should be as epoch-making as his 
own had been in arms and statecraft. He was 
undoubtedly a man of broad views, and held that 
so far as the present organisation of society was 
concerned, what was required was amendment, not 
revolution. As to private property, if it consisted 
of investments worthy of compensation, it was 
rightful. As to the relations that should subsist 
between canital and labour, harmony, not strife, 
should be the aim — the fight should be between the 
industrious and the idle. Society ought to be so 
organised that aU its members must work. Indeed, 
it may be said that one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, contribution made by St Simon to the 
subject was the necessity of work by all. The 
central teaching of his system was that the labour 
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of the entire community should be so directed that 
the physical and moral condition of aU its members 
would benefit. To this end the nation should be 
organised on an industrisH basis. But as the people 
were not yet fit to govern in the induftrial sphere, 
this duty must be entrusted to scientific experts, 
industrial chiefs. Government proper .would be 
limited to other spheres and to giving the heads of 
the induslrial associations a free hand. Let this 
system but once be instituted and “ mankind would 
cease exploiting one aAother, and mutually turn 
to exploit the earth.” Although St Simon did not 
actually attack private property, his followers did. 
Taking up his teaching as to the necessity for all 
to work, they declared that there must be no idle 
class ; the idle capitalist livfiig an on unearned 
income must have no place in the new society. 
Such a man is a, parasite, an exploiter of the worker. 
Here socialist teaching is becoming very modem. 
In criticising the existing system, it was declared 
that capitalist employers as owners of the instru- 
ments of production are able to dictate their own 
terms to the workers. Nor is this all, for, thanks 
to the system of inheritance, the instruments of 
production are handed on from father to son, even 
though the son may be incapable! .This too must 
be ended, and the community must own aU capital. 
Here ag^in the teaching is remarkably modern. 
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Fran 5 ois Marie Charles Fourier was born in the 
year 1772. His father was a prosperous draper at 
Besan 9 on. By nature young Fourier was a student ; 
however, bowing to circumstances, he went into 
business', and once there, forked well and success- 
fully. At a very early age he began giving attention 
to commercial abuses and the petty tricks of trade. 
It is related ‘how, as a small boy of five years old, ho 
was severely punished for making some too truthful 
observation concerning somg of his father’s stock ! 
And when a young man of twenty-seven he was 
roused to anger at having to destroy a quantity of 
rice which had become unfit foiihuraan consumption 
owing to its having been “ held for a rise ” during a 
time when many people were suffering from starva- 
tion. His experience led him to the conclusion that 
the existing system of society was fundamentally 
wrong, and he set himseM to work to think out what 
the new. system should be. Like Robert Owen he 
advocated a system of association, but his associa- 
tions mustclw# limited in membership. Eighteen 
hundred members, he decided, was the ideal number. 
Such a conpmmity could be self-supporting and 
could reduce the numbers required for protection 
to a minimum ; thus the great majority would be 
producers. Much has been borrowed from Fourier 
by modem socialist writers, e.g . — 

“ AJl labour may be pleasant ; it is only over- 
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work that is unpleasant, and that should be un- 
necessary.” 

“ Change of occupaticai is good — ^no man ought 
to devote long consecutive hours to one piece of 
work.” 

“ Between the ages of eighteen and eight-and- 
twenty a man ought to produce sufficient to enable 
him to liv.e hencefonvard a life, of leisure.” 

Labour, said he, may be divided into three classes 
— ^necessary, useful , and .agreeable. Necessary labour 
deserves the highest reward, but those who choose 
agreeable tasks deserve the lowest pay. Exertion 
should be the measure of reward. Ho also gave 
currency to the theory of a minimum wage for all. 
With all his socialism he was not entirely orthodox. 
There woiild, ho thought, be a 'surplus after labour 
had been paid, and he allowed that a third of this 
surplus should* go to capital, thereby showing that 
he realised the necessity for providing some induce- 
ment for thrift. Probably he foresaw that without 
this reward, capitffl would not be acci.. 'ulated. 

In the year 1848 the jiroletarian revolution broke 
out in France, and after that time the lead in sociahst 
thought was taken by Germany.^ Socialism ceased 
to be middle-class. It can hardly be said that there 
was a* definite break ; the early socialism shaded 
into the modem, and between the two, like a 
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connecting link, comes Louis Blanc, Bom in 1811 
at Madrid, the son of King Joseph’s Inspector- 
General of Finance, Blan« enjoyed the advantage 
of a good education and became a tutor and journal- 
ist. Turning his attention to writing, he published 
a book, L‘ Organisation du Travail, and this made 
him very popular with the French working classes. 
This book preaches the brotherhood of man and the 
need that every individual bom into the world 
should have the chance to develop his character 
and intellect to their fullest capacity. For his work 
a man should be paid not according to the quantity 
produced, biit shouM receive sufficient for his wants, 
that is, he should be able to cultivate any tastes 
and talents with wj|^ich nature had endowed him. 
No system should* Ibe considered successful unless 
every member had his needs supplied. Thus the 
great point of Blanc’s teaching is tllb right of every 
individual to a chance for fully developing his indi- 
viduality, and that he shall have the needs of that 
individualB' 15 * supplied. This Ke considers is not 
possible under a competitive regime. He is as fierce 
on the subject of competition, as then practised, 
as was Maurice. He calls it a murderous warfare. 
The plan for his lyorkshops was worked out on these 
lines, and as it was clearly impossible that the 
workers could establish such workshops themselves, 
it was the duty of the State to step in ; but the 
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State should be limited, so far as management of 
the workshops was concerned, to appointing the 
Directors for the first year. Once established, the 
workers must enjoy the privilege of electing their 
own Directors. Louis Slanc’s originality consists 
in his having been the first to insist on the necessity 
of the State taking an active share in the organisation 
of the work of production. Of his workshops as 
established in France it is probably true to say that 
they never had a real, trial, perhaps it was not 
intended that they should ; but under even the most 
propitious circumstances they must have failed. 
The dictum that all wren should produce according 
to their faculties, and consume according to their 
needs, may look well on pap^ ; but Blanc, like 
many a social reformer since his time, forgot that 
very insistent entity — human nature. AU men are 
willing to consftme according to their needs, and, 
when that is the regime under which they live, 
their needs have an insistent way of -growing. How 
many men are willing to work accorfehig to their 
faculties when motive is reduced to a minimum ? 

Looking back over the work of (these early 
Socialists, while their theories sound* utopian and 
their writings are tinged with sentimentalism, it 
cannot be denied that they did influence economics 
for good both in the theoretical and prewstical sphere. 
The whole question of the distribution of wealth, a 
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subject far too scantily treated, was brought into 
prominence, and its issues were made urgent. They 
also drew public attention to the possible abuses 
connected with the institution of private property 
and the right of inheritance — subjects hitherto 
unquestioned. In refusing to accept private pro- 
perty as^a fixed, unchangeable fact they fell into 
error, itikd they demanded limitation ip place of 
abolition, they would have been working along 
sounder lines. Indeed, they would have anticipated 
the practical policy which has been developing 
with success in this country since 1894. 

Interest in the cievelopmeiy; of socialist theories 
during the second half of the nineteenth century 
shifts over to Gorn\any. Here a school of thought 
originated and dery^oped, which, although owing 
much to Enghsh and French predecessors, and 
developing their theories on new lines, turned 
definitely from the classes to the masses. In a word, 
socialism becaipe proletarian, and its leaders began 
to pride tfe^piselves on having 'broken away from 
the utopian ideals of their neighbours, and on having 
entered on, a path of “ Scientific Realism.” Fore- 
most, at any rate in point of time, among these hew 
reformers come Rodbertus and LassaUe. 

Johann Karl llodbertus was born in the year 
1805, and was the son of a Professor at the Ui^versity 
of Greifswald. He studied law at Gottingen and 
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Berlin, and as a comparatively young man settled 
quietly on an estate in Pomerania in order to give 
his attention to economiqp. Here he elaborated two 
main ideas — a labour theory of productivity, and a 
belief that labour was redfeiving a decreasing share of 
what it was producing. Hence one important part of 
his work was a criticism of distribution which 
he goes op to consider a phenomenon unnoticed 
before the Industrial lievolntion, but now recurring 
with almost cyclical regularity — commercial crises. 

Rodbertus adopts, but exaggerates, a theory 
originally enunciated by Ricardo as to the part 
played Ijy labour in ^roductioii^ by declaring that 
labour produces all wealth ; and he is careful to 
make his readers underatand .that by labour he 
means manual labour only, lie allows that organ- 
ising ability and brains count for something, but 
such things are a free gift of nature to the individual 
possessing them ; this being so the share of produc- 
tion due to them is small, and theic reward should 
not be great. As to his dictum thalwihe manual 
labourer who creates all wealth is being cheated 
out of an increasingly large proportion , of what he 
makes, although there was possibly, some colour 
for such a statement half a century ago, such a 
position in the light of reliable statistics is no ‘longer 
tenable^ Rodbertus tells us that there are three 

' OJ. Appendix, Wages and Prices. 
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claimants to the wealth annually produced — the 
rent of land, the interest of capital, and the wages 
of labour. Of these the ,two first exist because 
labour produces a surplus over and above what is 
necessai^ fo» the subsisterrce of the worker. The 
institution of private property places the wealthy 
in a position of advantage which enables them to 
seize this surplus for their OAvn use. As a result of 
this the masses, gaining but a bare sxibsistence, are 
unable to develop their higher natures, and this 
is a great detriment to the ’well-being of the com- 
munity. Whether his argument was right or wrong, 
his conclusion arrested the attention of professed 
economists, who began to see tlie necessity for 
giving very much greater attention to the subject 
of distribution — i.e.**the consideration of rent, 
interest, profits and wages, and especially the two 
last. That industrialism should result in there 
being a. large class of ill-paid labour, tending to 
intensify the prqblenis connected with poverty and 
misery, ledl’i^i to declare that the economist should 
no longer be content with ignoring this distressing 
fact ; and that, if economies is a science, the problem 
of poverty shpuld be as carefully investigated as 
the problem of wealth. In theorising on the subject 
of cominercial crises Rodbertus tries to show that 
with a decreasing wage share the workere’^ power 
of purchasing commodities decreases ; tlms pro- 
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duction tends to become greater than consumption. 
Manufacturers finding the demand for their goods 
lessening begin to decre/ise their output, there is a 
shrinkage in employment, and the workers are really 
in the grip of a vicious •circle, bad leading fo worse. 

This may account for bad times and unem- 
ployment, but it does not account for recurring 
good times, and a prosperity which is mot confined 
to one class tjf the community. If the workers’ 
share was always diminishing, and their purchasing 
power always decreasing, there would be no recur- 
rence of good tinxcs. The theory docs not coincide 
with the facts. ^ « 

What is his remedy ? He advocates nothing 
startling or revolutionary. Indeed, he concludes 
that it wiU take about five centuries to evolve a 
system satisfactory to all interests. The poverty 
of mankind, and the commercial crisis which does 
so much to intensify it, can only be eliminated by 
wealth becoming the property of .the community. 
To show how the ’evolution he hopes<4iSvr will work, 
ho tells of three great stages in economic develop- 
ment. In the first stage there was slavery, ownership 
of human beings — that was in the Ancient World. 
Then comes the stage in which slavery is abolished, 
but whilst man is nominally free, land and capital 
are si^oject to private ownership, the result being 
that whoever wishes to manufacture goods must 
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pay rent for the use of land, and interest for the 
use of capital — such is the condition of affairs at 
the present day. In the future a new era will appear, 
during which land and capital will cease to be subject 
to individuaf ownerehip ; %hey will belong to the 
user for the benefit of the community. Rodbertus 
calls this the Christian-Social Era. 

Realising ' that benefits coming some . centuries 
hence have only an academic value to the man in 
the street, Rodbertus laid d9wn the lines of a policy 
for immediate practice, as calculated to smooth the 
way towards better things. The condition of the 
worker should at oSce be improved by regulation ; 
hours should be hmited, the amount of work per 
man should be regulated, a minimum wage should 
be fixed, as also s'liould prices. Robert Owen in 
his Labour Exchanges had made use of a labour 
currency, i.e. a paper money based* not on bullion 
but on- hours of work. Rodbertus suggested a 
similar expedient, declaring that the adoption of 
this pohcy its entirety would be calculated to 
shorten the time before stage three would dawn. 

Ferdinand Lassalle was born twenty years after 
Rodbertus, and unfortunately a foohsh quarrel led 
to a duel which §ut short an interesting life at the 
age of thirty-nine. He was the son of a prosperous 
merchant, but preferred a University career ^o going 
into his father’s business, He studied philosophy 
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and philology at the Universities of Berlin and 
Breslau, and during his student years he imbibed 
democratic republican ideas which as years passed 
grew in intensity, and resulted in the foundation of 
the Social Democratic Party in Germany. 

The English Economists, developing Adam Smith’s 
teaching on the subject of wages, had ‘built up a 
hideous doctrine known as the Iron Law of Wages. 
As Lassalle accepted this theory and attacked 
capitalism from that st,andpoint, it is worth while 
knowing at any rate a little about it. 

Adam Smith in the Wealth of Nations points 
out that originally the worker^ received the whole 
result of his work ; but as society progressed, rent 
emerged in connection with .land, and improved 
cultivation required increasing amounts of capital. 
Hence rent and then interest had to receive a share 
of what was j'rroduced. Q^he share of the worker 
came to be fixed by two things — firetly, the funds 
available for his employment, and secondly, the 
density of population. Eventually wd§bfe reached a 
point at which they sufficed to maintain the popula- 
tion, and were equal to the means of * subsistence. 
Ricardo followed the same line of thought, but in 
place of means of subsistence suggejited a new phrase, 
standard of living. He declared that wages would 
conforai to the njlotion which the workers themselves 
had formed of the standard of life they would lead, 
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For that notion would determine the inerease of 
population. Malthus, theorising on the same subject, 
declared that it was impossible to improve the con- 
dition of the poor man by, means of money, and 
30 enable him to live better than he did before, 
without depressing the condition of others in the 
same class. ' Ho thus assumes that a certain fixed 
amount of the total food produce of a country will 
go to the working class, and that the total food 
produce is a fixed amount, -so that any increased 
demand means increase in price, without leading 
to an increase in supply. These assumptions, it 
may be noted in passing, maj^ have been true at 
the time Avhen Malthus wrote, but fortunately 
those times were exceptional, and so the theory 
requires modification. However, the subject did 
not remain undeveloped : both James Mill and his 
3on, John Stuart Mill, carried the theory further ; in- 
deed, the 'younger Mill gave the final form to the Iron 
Law, which may be briefly summed up as follows : 

(i) Industry*i8 limited by capital, but dees not 

always come up to that limit, the increase of 
capital gives increased employment to labour 
without assignable bounds. 

(ii) It js not all capital which constitutes the wages 

fund of a country, but only that pari of it 
which is destined for the direct purchase 
of labour. 
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(iii) Thus wages depend mainly on the supply, 
and demand of labour, or on the proportion 
between population and capital. With these 
limitations of the terms, wages notj only de- 
pend on the refative amounts* of capital and 
population, but cannot under the rule of 
competition be affected by ail5dhing else. 
‘Wages cannot rise but by an increase of 
the aggregate funds employed in hiring 
labourers, or .a diminution of the number 
of the competitors for hire. 

Here we have a doctrine fuU of despair for the 
working classes, f(n’«if it were tfuo, efforts successfully 
made to improve one class of workers would result 
in depressing some other cliiss. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that Political Economy was disliked 
and called tho dismal science. Happily economists 
have retraced their st<'ps, and enunciated a far more 
wliolesome doctrine, at once full of hope for the 
workers, and in consonance with the facts. Wages 
are not llxed by dividing some deftftite amount of 
capital by the number of workers ; the wages fund 
of a counti'}' is only limited by production itself, 
for wages are paid out of the result of production, 
and only for convenience’ ss^ke out of existing 
weaWi. The working classes then can raise their 
stanuard of living, and can demand a greater share 
of what is produced, without being haunted by the 
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thought that increased wages must necessarily be 
gained at the expense of their fellows : production 
itself is the limit, so that a well-organised labour 
force, with adequate economic knowledge at its 
command, ca^j successfully take measures to improve 
the condition of labour as a whole. 

This digression was necessary in order to make 
clear, however sketchily, a very important point. 
Returning now to Lassalle, he accepted the Wages 
Fund theory in all its brutality, and declared that 
such being the position undei‘ the capitalist regime, 
labour is in a hopeless position. The obvious, and 
only remedy, said h^, is to abolish capitalism and 
reorganise society on a basis of T3o-operative associa- 
tion, with the State to supply the necessary credit. 

Lassalle makes a. <?ritical analysis of capitahsm 
and sums up its essentials. First comes division 
of labour, then production is organised to cater for 
a world market, thirdly competition is the main 
motive force, then one favoured class, the capitalists, 
own the instruments of production by means of 
which they exploit the wage-eanier to whom they 
pay as wages a bare subsistence and retain a large 
surplus for themselves. Thus a dead instrument 
has depressed the condition of the living agent. 

In formulating the new doctrine of conjwmtm, 
Lassalle attacked industrialism from a new Stand- 
point. There are a series of circumstances or 
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conditions that may favour the fortunate individual, 
nor are these due to any effort on his part. Nation- 
ality, birth, fortunate circumstances generally, bring 
fortune to certain individuals, whilst others through 
no fault of their own ejjperiencc the rgverse. Thus 
to a great extent the individual cannot control his 
own destiny. Chance in large measure steps in, 
and this makes it necessary that the cpntrol should 
be in the hands of Society. ’ Moreover, the larger 
issues, such as wars and crises, are uncontrollable 
by the individual. Thus the important events 
which make or mar nations, being not of individual 
but of social origin, it is for th^ community to take 
the lead. • 

Mucli of the teaching of Lassalle is so full of inter- 
esting surprises that his early, .death is a cause of 
great regret. Had he lived to work out his theories 
more fully and revise them in the light of a ripe 
experience, there might liave been a rich mine of 
thought, us(d'ul to the social reformer and the 
economist, and perhaps of benefit ^o the whole 
community. 



CHAPra:R V 


INt'eRN^IONAL REVOLtTTIONARY SOCIALISM 

Socialism had developed considerably between the 
days of Robert Owen and Lassalle. Self-d.ependent 
associations of working men, organised in a free 
State, unassisted by the State, but working under 
a system of law giving then! free play, had been the 
dream of the first socialists, then active assistance 
by the State had bgen demanded, and this demand 
had developed into State Socfalism. But socialism 
still remained a matter of association, and it con- 
tinued to be national. This position, however, was 
not to be final. The next advance was to be an 
attempt to make it international an^ cosmopolitan ; 
moreover, peaceful methods were to give place to 
revolution. The . new leader, Karl Marx, was a 
veiy remarkable man and had ,a very remarkable 
history. He was born at Treves in the year 1818 . 
His father was a lawyer, and hoped that his son 
would follow in his footsteps. At the Universities 
of Berlin and Bonn the younger Marx studied law, 
but, in the process, became interested in history 
and philosophy. At first he dreamed of an a'^ademic 
career, but in the early forties journalism claimed 

71 
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him, and he became Editor of the Rhenish Gazette. 
During this editorship he became aware of certain 
deficiencies in his intellectual equipment, and so 
decided to study economics at Paris. He married, 
and settled in Paris in«the year 1843. Owing to 
his advanced opinions he was expelled from France 
two years later and went to Brussels. While there 
ho showed his wit and power as a controversialist 
by attacking Prudhon’s Philosophie de la Misere, 
in a book which he entitled La Misere de la Philo- 
sophie ! During this ‘time too ho composed a 
manifesto for the Communist Ijoague ; and naturally 
during the 1848 period he was, very busy. In the 
year 1849 he settled in London, and it was in London 
that ho died in the year 1883. A man of great 
industry, ho worked untiringfv'.in the Library at 
the British Museum, where he acquired what was 
probably an uqique knowledge of the literature of 
Economics, and of the history and development of 
modem Europe. In the year 1894, as a result of 
the Industrial Exhibition hold two ^^ars earher, 
the International Working Men’s Association was 
founded. There had been a previous attempt at 
the same sort of thing, which had under £he influence 
of Marx developed into the Communist League. 
The new association was originally intended to be 
a meai^j for furthering the genuine interests of the 
workers of all countries. It was, however, captured 
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by the Socialists, who, linding themselves strong 
enough, quarrelled with a group of members who 
were tinged with anarchist proclivities. These 
anarchists were expelled *from the International, 
and the Socialists hoped ljh,at they would be able 
imder the leadership of Marx to advance their policy 
and influence unimpeded. However, after the failure 
of the Comjnune in Paris in the year 1871, the 
International languished and died. The final policy 
of the International is interesting, as it was the 
poHcy of Marx. This policy was outlined in the 
most important congress of the association, held at 
Brussels in the yea^ 1868. There it was declared 
that mines, land, and the meafis of communication 
ought to be the property of the State, which would 
hand them over to. associations of working men to 
be worked for the common good ; further, that 
through co-operative societies and the organisation 
of mutual credit alone could the workers own the 
instruments of production ; that labour produced 
all wealth, and therefore ought, to enjoy its full 
reward without any reduction for rent, interest, or 
profit. It is perhaps only fair to add that at a 
congress helfl at Basle a year later, a proposition 
condemning the right of inheritance was defeated. 

In the year 1804, on the death of Lassalle, Marx 
had obtained control of the Social DemocratiO move- 
ment in Germany, and had redoubled his efforts at 
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agitation. His influence with the dissatisfled elements 
of labour throughout the world was immense, and ‘ 
probably is greater now than ever it was in his life- 
time, although some of Ifis doctrines have lost some- 
what of their original fprce. His greg.t work. Das 
Kapital, has been called the Socialist’s Bible, whilst 
recently the Sjuidicalists would appear to have 
drawn a good deal of inspiration from his teachings. 

Undel*" Marx, from an ethical point of view. 
Socialism degenerated, becoming a pure materialism. 
One authority has said* of it : “ In passing into its 
latest or German stage. Socialism gained intellectu- 
ally, but lost morally.” ^ 

With a cynicism •that was characteristic, Marx 
accepted and developed what is known as the 
Economic explanation of history. This theory 
contains some truth undoubtedly, and is of consider- 
able interest ; it n\ay indeed in some cases serve as a 
useful antidote to the chivalr}^, blood and glory 
school of historical writing ; but extremiks have 
carried it so far that it would, if accepted, deprive 
history not only of all romance but of all nobleness. 
Every movement towards truth and right, every 
attempt to withstand oppression or ‘succour the 
weak, would be attributed to motives "of self-interest. 
Pounds, shillings and pence would be looked for as 
the basis of the motive force impelling men along 
the ro&d of progress. Extremists go so far as to 
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declare that Mahomet did not win converts so 
much by his religious zeal or even military prowess, 
but because at a time when it became possible to 
develop trade, and the CRristian Church held that 
trade woulc^lead to fraud, the Koran taught that 
trade is approved by Allah, and the faithful may, 
without any spiritual disadvantage, take part in 
commerce. . Or again, the Crusades were not fought 
really to re-take the' Holy Places from the Saracen, 
but because the road-ends at the Levant by which 
the merchandise of the East entered Europe were in 
the hands of the infidel, who thereby made a huge 
profit at the expense of the European consumer. 
Even the Reformation is nof so much a religious 
movement as one which under the cloak of religion 
was really organise.d*by the shopkeeping nations to 
enable them to break away from the economic 
restrictions of the Canon Law. Such interpretations 
make human history a poor thing ; all nobleness, all 
self-sacrifice, all the higher motives of life are sacri- 
ficed to an all-consuming desire for the questionable 
advantages of an increasing material wealth. The 
earlier Socialists had held that man is innately good, 
that amid riiuch that may be regretted there is a real 
nobleness to * which appeal can be made. Marx 
and his school deny this, declaring that all great 
changes can be traced to methods of production and 
exchange ; that purely material forces dominate 
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and determine the acts of communities and the 
social arrangements of nations. Applying such 
arguments to modern life, Marx has little difficidty 
in deciding that the worker is at the mercy of the 
wealthy, that capital exploits labour ^ and- makes 
unjust profits thereby. 

As to Marx’s economic doctrines it is of interest 
to examine what he has to say on the subject of 
Capital, Value, and Surplus Value : on all these his 
views are incomplete, not to say unsound. His main 
error consists in ignoring some of the main factors 
of the economic position. 

As to Capital, he tells us thaj,. “ Money, the final 
product of the eircutation of commodities, is the 
first form of Capital.” Is he juggling with terms 
or is he ignorant of the elemvints of Economics ? 
Economics was a subject with a wcU-defined vocabu- 
lary before Marx began to speculate ; and in using 
economic terms he should have used them in the 
ordinarily accepted sense. The Economist in defin- 
ing Capital teacheij that Capital is Avealth used in 
production. 'I’his definition tolls us at once that 
there must have been Capital in the world long 
before money was employed. The firsf implement 
that man devised to help him to Avork to better 
advantage Avas the origin of Capital. Capital can 
exist a^art from money, although under modem 
conditions for convenience sake Capital is mostly 
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spoken of in terms of money. Capital, which to 
Marx is a vampire sucking the blood of labour, 
is really the factor in production to which we owe 
the possibility of relieving work of the greater part 
of its hardships. Capital viewed aright is the 
friend which has eased the burden of mankind 
and made life more bearable. It is capital that 
brings an " eight-hour day within the J^ounds of 
practical politics. Marx’s error is that he fails to 
differentiate between the fight use and the abuse 
of a great instrument. A poison abused by an 
ignorant or wicked person may cause agony and 
death. The very •same poison used by a skilful 
doctor may not only relieve pain but be a great 
blessing. To con(k'jmn capital wholesale, because 
in some instances throtzgh ignorance or through 
wrong-doing it may have caused hardship and 
misery, is to ignore the broad lessoifs of history. 

Moreover, not only does Marx fail to understand 
what capital is; and ignore its true function, he 
also fails t(f realise the importance of the user of 
capital, and the fact that the use of capital is not 
restricted to any one man or one class. In all this 
he continues to mislead the present-day Socialist. 
The working-main agitator talks airily about taking 
over the instruments of production ; the Syndicalist 
urges each group of workers to take possession of 
the industry with which it is connected and retain 
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the whole product for itself. Everything that is 
produced is said to be the work of the manual 
worker : the organiser «is a parasite who sucks 
the hfe-blood of the worker. For this is the con- 
ception of the position, *and is the explanation of 
the class war that is so recklessly preached. 

Really capital is an instrument in production, and 
in comm^i with all instiuments must have a user. 
It cannot set itself in motion. There is, moreover, 
a great danger connected with capital. It owes its 
existence to thrift and abstinence (it is a common 
socialist gibe to retort “ the abstinence of the 
millionaire ! ”) — witlnwt thrift 5nd abstinence this 
instrument would never have e.xisted. When a 
man makes use of capital in business he runs a great 
risk, because capital can only be used by consuming 
it. Thus, unless the user produces, firstly, an 
equal amount to replace what he has destroyed, and 
then a further quantity to pay the lender for his 
thrift, and himself for his risk, the community suffers 
because the < aj)ital a\»ailablo for industry has been 
decreased in anxount. As a matter of fact the man 
who can successfully make use of capital is skilful 
above the average. The brain power ‘may or may 
not be of a very high order, but it^is comparatively 
rare. Many people can be trained to use success- 
fully the ordinary tools and instruments of daily 
life, and even though they be bunglers the instru- 
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mente are not necessarily destroyed ; they can 
generally be used again. But Capital once used is 
lost, and must be replaced — a miscalculation, an 
error in .judgment, a want of skill on the part of the 
user, and the*Capital utilised, having been consumed 
in the using, is lost. This is the explanation of high 
profits for ’ successful business men, high salaries 
for skilful organisers — a fact conveniently'ignored 
by Marx and his followers.*^ High profits and high 
salaries are not necessarily made at the expense of 
the wage-earner ; indeed, in many instances, as is 
well known, it. is by the best organised business 
firms, making the ^cst profits, that the highest 
wages are paid and the most regular employment 
is given. Not only do these theorisers ignore 
the importance of the “ Captain of Industry,” but 
they ignore the fact that the use of capital is not 
restricted to one favoured class of the ‘community. 

The Capitalist Class, to accept the Sociahst 
expression, enjoys no law of entail. Compare the 
history of corJlmercial families with that of those 
connected with land. The general experience in 
business is that a firm, on the average, ceases to 
exist with the third generation. Our industrial 
history, since the introduction of steam, tells with 
almost wearying repetition of the appearance and 
success of the self-made man. The explanation is 

‘ C/. Appendix, p. 136. 
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that the ability to organise work and use capital to . 
advantage is no hereditary characteristic. And in 
a country like England^ ability, like murder, “ will 
out.” Lot a man but once show his integrity, and his 
ability to organise, and he has but little difficulty 
to find supporters. It may be difficult to make the 
initial advance, but the man of grit is not deterred 
by diffiMilties, as is proved by the biographies of 
our leading manufacturers and commercial men. 

Not only, however, ^ does one find Marx to be 
unsatisfactory in his teaching on the subject of 
Capital and the Capitalist, but he is equally unsound 
when he treats of Vf^ue. He t^Us us that “ I^eaving 
out of consideration the utilities of commodities, 
they have all one common property. They are all 
the product of human laboixr ; not of any particular 
kind of human labour, but of human labour in the 
abstract. The value of a commodity is the amount 
of abstract human labour embodied in it.” And 
he adds that the more value there is in a commodity 
the more labour there is embodied in it. In other 
words, the cause and basis of value is labour. 
Although there is a partial truth herg, it is stated 
absolutely, without modification, and as stated 
the theory will not bear criticis^. The Economist 
says that value is caused by utility together with 
hniitation in quantity. That is to say, that where 
a commoditj' is useful and to the extent that its 
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quantity is limited, it will have value. This defini- 
tion will bear all tests. The theory that value is 
caused by labour will noj;. For instance, a man 
picks up a nugget of gold weighing half a pound. 
Is the laboiA entailed in sfboping down and picking 
up that nugget worth about twenty-three pounds ? 
And yet that is what the fortunate finder will be 
able to sell' the nugget for. Again, if lahsvr is the 
cause of value, when a commodity has once been 
made its value will not be subject to alteration. 
A man makes a chair, and, "when finished, the chair 
is worth, say, two pounds. If the labour embodied 
in that chair is really the c^jiuse of its value, the 
chair will always be worth the two pounds, no more 
and no less, because you cannot add to or take 
from the labour ’(Vliich has been expended. And 
yet furniture emporiums have “ sales at great re- 
ductions ” ! To show the absurdity»of the theory it 
has been wittily asked, “ If labour is the sole cause 
of value, what is the cause of the value of labour 
itself ? ” The theory will not bear criticism. 

It is, however, on the subject of surplus value — 
the great contribution made by Marx to economic 
thought — that the greatest fallacies concerning the 
relation between capital and labour have been built 
up. According to this theory, the capitalist buys 
from the worker the wse value of a day’s labour for 
its exchange value or cost. The difference between 
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these two is the surplus value which the wicked 
capitalist retains, and by means of which he waxes 
fat. A popular explanation of this theory is given 
in a little pamphlet written by Mr J. Bruce 
Glasier, entitled, How Millionaires are*Made. This 
pamphlet, price one penny, is to be found on sale 
at most socialist meetings and bookstalls. The 
story etfthodies the working .of the surplus value 
theory. The story is interesting because it not only 
contains the theory but its refutation ! It is worth 
while, therefore, giving the story in outhne. John 
and James were two brothers. They had been well 
brought up, and the^ji put to t]ye engineering trade, 
one as a blacksmith, the other as a turner and 
fitter. Both were intelligent^, but neither showed 
any symptoms of unusual ability or genius. They 
worked fairly hard, and had been honest, and ex- 
ceedingly thrifty. But they did not grow rich. 
Their wages were thirty shillings a week, and it was 
only by exercising the greatest care that they could 
save five shillings 'a week. To becoiiae inilhonaires 
at this rate they calculated would require 80,000 
years, and yet some men had made seyeral millions 
in a dozen years or so ! It could not be by saving 
that working men became milHonaires. They 
continued their calculations, and found that, at 
thirty shillings a week, a working man in thirty 
years, that is rather longer than the ordinary working 
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life, would only receive £2340 — ^very far short of a 
million. The question was for a long time considered 
by these young men, and at length light dawned. 
“ No man ever became rich in tins world so long as 
he was conteiSt to be a working man merely.” Ho 
must get hold of other men’s labour, become an 
employer, a- capitalist, if he wishes to become rich. 
If anyone wfehes to be a rich man he mus^hasten 
out of the “ position of being a mere honest work- 
man, as he would hasten out of a house infected 
with cholera or smallpox.” Then John and James 
decided to become rich if they could. Their savings 
had mounted up to *<;twenty pqjinds each. Just as 
they came to this decision there was a great demand 
in their neighbourhood for iron construction work. 
The brothers therefore rented a shed and got in 
some simple tools and fittings by a wise expenditure 
of their forty pounds. They then approached one 
of the contractors who was very busy, and offered 
to do some part of his contract at a cheap rate if 
he would supply the materials. The bargain was 
struck, the brothers left their old employment and 
started in buginess. They worked hard, and they 
worked long hours, and now they found that, as 
their own masters, tjie longer ami harder they worked 
the more money they made. A month finished 
their first contract, and they found that after allow- 
ing for all outlay on material, wear and tear of tools 
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and rent, they had cleared fifty shillings a week as^ 
wages. Or if they allowed ten shillings each for 
overtime, they had m^de a profit off their own 
labour of tci\ shillings a week each. The brilliant 
idea then occurred to ‘them, If we ban make ten 
shillings a week profit on our own labour, why not 
make it on the labour of other men • too ! They 
therefdse arranged to take a larger contract, and per- 
suaded several of their former fellow-workers to work 
for them. On the completion of the contract their 
expectations were fulfilled ; they had iriade a profit 
of ten shillings a week on each man employed. They 
rubbed their hands, gleefully. . . “We have found 
the way at last.” 

The story continues until both brothers had 
prospered and become wealth^ men. One got into 
Parliament, and so on. The whole thing accom- 
plished by exploiting labour, by taking possession 
of the surplus value created by the ivorker. Is 
V this the real or only explanation ? Surely not : 
the whole explariation is forced and»coloured to suit 
the doctrine. The story is true enough, and can 
be easily duplicated many times oveij by turning to 
the history of our successful manufacturers. What 
are the real causes of the success^ of John and James ? 

The story tells us that neither of these men 
showed any symptoms of unusual abihty or genius ; 
but surely as their httle history unfold itself this 
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.statement is contradicted. They begin by thinking 
out how people become rich ; they exercise thrift 
and save twenty pounds .each ; they seize the 
psychological moment for making use of their sav- 
ings ; they ift)te the effectf? of their first attempt 
at contract w'ork and lay plans for extending their 
business. Just these few points show that John 
and James \fere not merely ordinary working folk. 
They were far-seeing, capable young fellows upon 
whom the experience of daily^ life was not thrown 
away. But their success was due to something 
more than their own labour. The Economist tells 
us that the origin <pf capita] is abstinence and 
thrift, and here we see this dictum exemplified in a 
very practical way. .The Economist also tells us 
that there are three ‘factors in production — ^namely, 
land, labour, and capital. Here again we have an 
illuminating illustration of the truth t)f their asser- 
tion. John and James by thrift save a little capital 
of forty pounds ; by means of this they rent a piece 
of land with a «hed on it ; on the land they employ 
first of all their own labour, and when they begin 
to prosper thpy employ other men's labour. Could 
one wish for a better illustration of the truth of the 
teachings of econoipics ? Iix a sentence, the experi- 
ence of John and James has been and will be the 
experience of many a steady, industrious man who 
has practised thrift and has a genius for organisation. 
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Without their capital, and without their organising 
power, these young fellows would have accomplished 
nothing out of the ordinary. With organising 
capacity alone they might have been able to show 
their ability to organise* a business sucfcessfully, and 
then to hav'c borrowed sufficient capital with which 
to start in business. The theory of surplus value 
as madk.use of by Marx and. his followers is sheer 
moonshine. What Marx calls sui’plus value is the 
wages of the skilful business man ; as there are grades 
in the skilfulness of labour, or in the fertility of land, 
so there are grades in the skill of the men who lead 
the business world ^ and th^ most skilful organ- 
iser can make the greatest profits, or can earn the 
highest salary, if he accepts a position as manager 
to a company or a trust. Socialists will never carry 
on practical business concerns if they continue to 
ignore the importance of the functions of the 
organiser of industry and his worth to the com- 
munity. Thus one finds that Karl Marx when 
theorising on capital, value, and surplus value is 
unsound ; yet it is on these foundations that he 
builds up his indictment against the existing organ- 
isation of industry, which he calls capitaUim. No 
one is infalhble, and thei'e is of course the possibiUty 
that Marx’s judgments may be correct, but is it 
thinkable that a sound conclusion can be drawn 
from such unsound premisses ? 



CHAPTER VI 


SOCIALISM fo-DAY AND its RIVAL — SYNDICALISM 

Having now outlined the origin and development 
of Socialism down to the time of Karl IV^rx, the 
question arises, what is Socialism to-day f what are 
its present aims and teachings ? To answer this 
question adequately would 'require a good deal of 
space, but an examination of some of the literature 
circulated by Sociajists ampn^ the working classes 
in this country is at the present time of considerable 
interest. Thus, having collected a number of these 
booklets and pamphlets, I propose to quote and 
criticise some of their doctrines and statements. 

One pamphlet written by Mr Robert Blatchford 
is entitled What is this Socialism ? At the be- 
ginning the author explains that “ this is not a 
defence of Socialism : it is an explanation of Social- 
ism. There is not room in this pamphlet to prove 
that Socialism is just and practical and desirable. 
The object liere is to explain what Socialism is — 
and is not. A great deal of the hostihty to Socialism 
arises from misunderstanding as to what Socialism 
is. This misunderstanding is due to the misrepre- 
sentation of Socialism by its opponents.'' Mr 
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Blatchford then proceeds to say what Socialism is 
not. “ Socialism is not a scheme for seizing the 
property of the rich, and sharing it out among 
the poor. Plans for a national ‘ dividing up ’ are 
not Socialism : they are^ nonsense. ‘ ®ividing up ’ 
means individual ownership : Socialism means 
collective ownership.” Then having explained how 
the peopi|if> of Manchester own their tramway system, 
he continues, “ To ‘ divide up ' the tramway system 
would be anti-Socialism. Socialism is the opposite 
of ‘ dividing up.’ Socialism is collective ownership. 
That the people of England should collectively own 
England and all that is. in England, as the citizens 
of Manchester own tlie trams ; that is Sociahsm.” 
And again, “ Socialism is not ^ plan to despoil the 
rich : it is a plan to stop the rich from despoiling the 
poor. Socialism is not a thief ; it is a policeman.” 

In the next* section Mr Blatchford deals with 
“ What Socialism Is.” “ Sociahsm is a system of 
national co-operation. It is based upon the principle 
of co-operation as opposed to the principle of com- 
petition. It is based upon the principle of collec- 
tivism as opposed to the principle of individuahsm. 
It is union as against disunion, order as against 
anarchy. It -means each for all and all for each, 
as against the present cruel and wasteful system of 
‘ Every man for himself and the devil take the 
h(indmo8t.’ ” He goes on to quote some definitions 
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of Socialism from dictionaries and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, and tells us that three of the 
most popular ... English books on Sociahsm 
are, The Fabian Essays, Merrie England, and 
Britain for tf^ British. He •quotes from the Fabian 
Essays, “ Socialism is the common holding of the 
means of production and exchange, and the holding 
of them for the equal benefit of all.” 

Merrie England says : 

“ Socialists do not propose by a single Act of 
Parliament nor by a suddeh revolution to put all 
men on an equality and compel them to remain 
so. Socialism is not a wild jlream of a happy land, 
where the apples will drop olf the trees into our 
open mouths, the fislx come out of the rivers and 
fry themselves for dinner, and the looms turn out 
ready-made suits of velvet with gold buttons without 
the trouble of coahng the engine. , Neither is it 
a dream, of a nation of stained glass angels, who 
always love their neighbour better than themselves, 
and who nevef need to work unless they wish. 

“ Socialism is a scientific scheme of national 
organisation, entirely wise, just, practical. It is a 
kind of national co-operation. Its programme con- 
sists, essentially, of one demand, that the land and 
all other instruments of production and exchange 
shall be the common property of the nation, and shall 
be used and managed by the nation for the nation.” 
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Britain for the British says : 

“ Here in plain words is the principle or root idea 
on which all Socialists agree ; 

“ That the country *and all the machinery of 
production in the countsy shall belong»to the whole 
people (the nation) and shall be used by the people 
for the people. This is the principle of collective 
or natiojpal ownership, and co-operation or national 
use or control. 

“ Socialism may be summed up in one line, in four 
words, as really meaning ‘ Dritain for the British.’ ” 

A page further on Mr Blatcliford continues : 
“ Under Socialism all the work .of the nation would 
be organised . . . so* that no ‘one need be out of 
work, and so that no useless work need be done. . . . 
At present the work is not organised, except in the 
Post Office and in the various works of the Corpora- 
tions.” This ^avesty of facts requires no criticism. 
Later on we read : “We have in England thousands 
of acres of good land lying idle because it does not 
pay to till it ; and at the same tjme we have 
thousands of labourers out of work who would be 
only too glad to till it.” How many of our unem- 
ployed could make a hving out of even our most 
fertile land ? It would be cruel kindness to transport 
starving dock labourers and mock them by saying, 
“ There is the land, make your living out of it.” To 
cultivate the land requires training and knowledge. 
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To read Mr Blatchford one would imagine that the 
kindly ground merely needs to be scratched by a man, 
be he never so ignorant, and food will at once appear. 

Can you argue that because the Government ^ is 
responsible lor the Post Office, and because some 
municipalities have their own gas, water and electric 
lighting departments, that therefore the community 
can construct its own ships, make its owQf clothes, 
prepare its own food and build its own houses, 
better under Socialism than is done at present ? 
Government and municipal enterprise at present has 
the tax-payer and the rate-payer behind it. When 
this source of crec^t and Revenue has disappeared 
how are all these enterprises *to be financed But 
as to this more anon. 

Towards tho end ’of the pamphlet Mr Blatchford 
assures the reader that “ Socialism would begin by 
making sure that there should not^be a single un- 
taught, .unloved, hungry child in the kingdom ; that 
there should be no such thing as poverty, lack of 
employment,! ignorance, preventable disease, starva- 
tion and despair, within the borders of the British 
Islands, Socialism would provide work, education, 
food, clothings shelter, clean and pure air and water 

^ Tho present umeSt in the Post Office (1913), and the unjusti- 
fiable strike of municipal employees at Leeds, have come as a rude 
shock to those who believed in State and municipal enterprise as the 
best means for allaying the unrest in the Labour World. 
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for all.” And a little further on : “ Socialism would 
abolish all that misery, and suffering, and wrong.” 

Yes ! what a pretty picture have we here of the 
Earthly Paradise. Could we believe in the possi- 
bility of Socialism or any other “ ism doing one- 
tenth part of what is so glowingly painted, one would 
be willing to sacrifice even life itself to assist in 
its attainment. Throughout the reading one sym- 
pathises deeply with the aim, but sober common- 
sense tells one that it is easier to say that the State 
is going to do all these things for the benefit of aU, 
than it is to frame a practical policy for carrying 
them into effect. In^ none of these pamphlets is 
there a satisfactory account of how aU is to be 
accomplished. The question inevitably occurs, here 
we have writers glibly saying that the State is going 
to organise and carry on the everyday work of the 
community — are these men themselves competent 
to aid in the work 1 Could any one of them 
undertake successfully even the superintendence of 
one big manufactory or shipbuilding yard ? What 
system of cost accounting, what methods of store- 
keeping, what organisation to prevent the thousand 
and one leakages that can take place in a big manu- 
facturing business would they adopt ? Organisation 
does not grow spontaneously. Most of our big firms 
have been developed from smaU beginnings, the 
system has been evolved under careful management. 
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Yet it is airily declared that the community can do 
everything for itself, from building a battleship to 
growing its own food supply^ and that apparently with- 
out any special knowledge or training for the work. 

Another •little pamphlet, called Is Socialism 
Possible ? by Mr Eldred Hallas, after treating of 
such subjects as present conditions, the artisan, 
the capitalist, State employment and otjbrers, asks 
the question : How can it be done ? After showing 
what invention has done for modern civilisation, 
he concludes that the State ownership and control 
of new inventions is the readiest and fairest way to 
Sociahsm. Beginning with that, the next steps are 
the nationahsation of canals, railways, mines and 
minerals, then th^ land ; eventually the State 
obtains complete ’ownership. When that has been 
accomplished, “ Each district would have its comple- 
ment of doctors, nurses, dentists, domestic servants, 
expert, gardeners, window cleaners and other 
officials who would be in the pay of the State. 
Until there -.is universal disarmament England wiU 
require to keep a small but efficient standing army, 
and in addition thereto, at least one half of the 
adult males should be trained to the science of war. 
Home Rule should be given to all our possessions 
beyond the sea as soon as it is believed the people 
are strong and wise enough to look after themselves} 

^ The italics are not in the original. 
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England by this time would be producing the hulk 
of her food supply ; indeed, all her own wheat, ^ and 
with no food supply from, or possessions beyond the 
seas to protect, the navy could be reduced almost 
to vanishing point. . . .'The hitherto (vealthy man 
would be found a position, as far as possible, accord- 
ing to his tastes and capacity, and his increased 
usefulne^ would in no Avay minimise the real 
pleasures of his life. Indeed, they would be enhanced 
by the change. Travel and every other form of 
recreation would be poss’ible to all, for every human 
being would be a member of the aristocracy of the 
world. There will be beauty and love and laughter. 
There will be health and contentment and peace. 
The shadows of poverty and strife will vanish before 
the glowing sunlight of the Golden Age, the Socialism 
of to-morrow.” 

One rubs oner’s eyes, one thinks of human nature 
at its best, and at its worst ; one compares reality 
with the dream, and wishes that it could be true. 
The practical question confronts one, Ikow and when 
is all this to be accomplished ? Rodbertus did 
speak of five centuries as being necessary before a 
much less ambitious dream could be reahsed. 
Present-day writers apparently expect the bigger 
vision to appear within the hfetime of the present 
generation. Moreover, all this is to be effected by 

^ ITie italics are not in the original. 
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the simple process of the State taking possession 
of all the instruments of production and by nation- 
alising the land and means of communication. 
England is to grow all her foodstuffs, her shipping 
is to bo scrafiped, and yet travel is to be free and 
open to all ; our colonies and dependencies are to 
be cut adrift, willy-nilly, as soon as they are wise 
enough to govern themselves ! The idle _rii5h man 
is to be given an occupation accordiirg to his ability 
and is guaranteed happiness ! There appear to be 
a good many contradictions* and in giving up so 
many of our skilled industries should we not 
suffer irreparable loss ? Can we put all our naval 
architects and skilled shipbuifders on the land to 
grow wheat, and expect them, like the ex-idle rich 
man, to be happy ?‘* 

Let us try to be serious. The State is going to 
take over all existing accumulations cf capital — this 
is the great secret. But until we alter the present 
basis of society this- would be a very drastic step, even 
though the owners of the capital were compensated. 
Moreover, it is necessary to remember what capital 
is, and how it functions. Capital is wealth used in 
producing more wealth ; it is an instrument, and a 
very delicate one, because it is consumed in the using ; 
it must be replaced and added to or progress will 
cease. No arrangements are made for any of these 
contingencies in the proposals of Sociahsm. The 
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proposals are kindly and well meant, but utterly 
impracticable. Moreover, one gets confused, for 
while some Socialist writers rely upon the State to 
do everything, others foretell the end of the State ! 
This phase began with Frederick Bhgels, the co- 
worker with Marx, but it is also quite modem, for 
in another booklet, in which is printed a paper 
entitletj “ Socialism — a paper read before the Albany 
Press Club,” by Mr W. S. M'Clure, the Socialist 
Labour Press, while publishing the paper, prefix 
an explanatory note Which is enlightening, not to 
say amusing. 

“ On one point the (Jiffei'encp is marked and must 
not be overlooked. ‘"Mr M'Clure in several passages 
seems to suggest that the new society will have its 
affairs directed by a redeemed ‘State, which, though 
elected in much the same way as at present, will 
have been w/tshed in the cleansing waters of the 
revolution and made whiter than snow, This is 
not the position of the Socialist Labour Party. 
It is inconceivable that the State, an engine brought 
into existence solely for the purpose of maintaining 
the domination of a ruling class (slave-owning, 
feudal, or bourgeois) will be either useful or necessary 
in a society in which classes have ceased to e^st. 
Everything points to the fact that the administration 
of the material resources of society will be directed, 
not through elected rulers, but by the workers them- 
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selves acting through delegates appointed for the 
purpose. The Industrial Union, which seeks to 
unite the workers as a class to do battle against 
capitalism, will, when capitalism is overthrown, 
supply an effective mechanism for the direction and 
control of the new Republic without the need for 
perpetuating any State Bogey, purified or otherwise.” 

This prefatory note would appear to be a i^odified, 
or perhaps one should say developed. Socialism, a 
sort of half-way house on the road to Syndicalism. 

The present aim of Socialism, from the few quota- 
tions given, is to reconstruct society entirely in the 
interests of all secticjns of tl^e community. This is 
a great and worthy aim ; nay more, at a time when 
so many people are living with no ideal before them, 
Sociahsts win our admiration by coming forward 
with a great ideal. Their criticism of existing 
conditions, the misery and hopelessness of the sub- 
merged tenth, the overlapping of effort, the waste 
of energy in many directions, the luxury and idle- 
ness of a favoured few, these things ought to be 
made known, and the injury to society proclaimed. 
That there are abuses, even great ones, in the present 
system must with shame be admitted, but the 
sociahst critics show no power of discrimination — 
aU the well-to-do are parasites, there is no good to 
be found in any Captain of Industry, or organiser 
of business — all the poor are martyrs, all the rich 
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are blood-suckers. The luxury and waste of the 
middle and upper classes are noted, and one has to 
confess that such waste does go on. But is waste 
and extravagance restricted to these classes ? Is 
it not a fact that it ifi a failing which pervades 
every rank in this country ? At a recent meeting 
where the minimum wage question was discussed, 
a Socia^st pleaded for an increased average wage 
for every worker of five shillings a week, at a cost of 
one hundred million pounds a year. In answer to 
a question he admitted that the annual drink bill 
of the working classes in this country is just the 
sum named. No one^ except, a rabid teetotaller 
would urge that aU wage-earners should give up the 
use of alcohol entirely ; but think for one moment 
what the real cost of excessive drinking is to the 
workers. Begin with half or one-third the total 
outlay, then §tdd lost time on black Mondays and 
Tuesdays, and when to that is added the cost of illness 
and crime connected with the excess — a really big 
bill begins to mount up ; and yet tha|t does not sum 
up the waste and extravagance of the workers. 
Those who have studied the question declare that 
the loss in connection with betting and gambling is 
greater than that coimected with drink. One does 
not wish to imply that the workers should have no 
recreations, but simply to point out that waste 
and extravagance are not restricted to the nominally 
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wealthy. On all hands there is urgent need for 
reform, manj'^ abuses require checking or removing 
altogether. x\.s to this, one is in agreement with the 
Socialist ; it is when remedies are proposed that a 
divergence o? views beconies apparent. We are 
asked to go back on all the teachings of history, 
and on aU our traditions ; the work of those who 
built up our position in trade and empire is 1^ stand 
condemned. One is asked to agree to a revolution- 
ary reversal of policy and practice. Think for a 
moment of the magnitude ‘of the proposal. No 
nation has ever cut itself away from its past 
without suffering .incalculable loss. Consider 
secondly what the consequences of even a partial 
failure would be — cojusequences which would bo 
felt in the first instahee, and fall most heavily on 
the very classes of the community it is hoped to 
raise and benefit. Then pause and decide whether 
a policy based on misconception and error is likely 
to be successful. So long as the Socialist refuses 
to pay attentipn to natural laws-; so long as he 
flouts the real origin, function and use of capital, 
whilst he disparages the services of the man who can 
successfully organise business enterprise ; so long 
as he remains ignorant of the real cause of value, it 
must be impossible to accept his theories for social 
and national ameUoration. The pity of it is that 
such earnest men should stultify themselves. For 
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the workers are showing that they will not be 
content to remain in ignorance of economic laws 
and history, nor can there be much doubt but that 
the hope for the future Ues in the effort that the 
workers are making to get real knowledge. The 
great root cause of all the difficulties connected with 
the present situation has been, and is, ignorance. 
With a right knowledge of . economic forces and 
economic laws, with a wise spirit of compromise 
rightly used in the interests of all, and with a desire 
for hannony and not strife, we may expect improve- 
ment in the real health and wealth of the community. 

Syndicaijsm 

During the past two years’ *a new development 
in labour organisation and tactics in the United 
Kingdom has* been much discussed. In the April 
of 1912 an article in The Times newspaper said : 
“ The existence of a strong Sjoidicalist movement 
can no longer be denied. ... Its rapjid development 
has taken everyone by surprise, including both 
the older Trade Unionists . . . and the Sociahsts 
who have dominated them. Even careful observers, 
who have made some study of SjmdicaHsm abroad, 
were unprepared.” Mr Ramsay Macdonald, more 
recently, in his booklet on Syndicalism, assures us 
“ that aU that is happening in England at present is 
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.that Trade Unionisir as an active force is reviving 
and that industrial action is being resorted to with, 
perhaps, the over-enthusiasni which always follows 
upon a period of over-neglect.” And again, “ Syndi- 
calism in England is neghgfble, both as a school of 
thought and as an organisation for action.” 

In September 1912 the Trade Union Congress 
for the first time debated Syndicalism,, rfind its 
supporters were hopelessly beaten on a division by 
1,693,000 votes to 48,000. Yet that compai’atively 
meagre number includes some* very active, not to say 
able, leaders, and it is clearly right to know some- 
thing about the mo^nent, «sj),ecially as Dr Arthur 
Shadwell tells us that “ the efforts made by Labour 
politicians and Socialists to prove that i t (Syndicalism) 
is negligible show th5.t they do not think so. When 
men really think a thing negligible they neglect it.” 

■ The word Syndicalism is new t» the Enghsh 
language. The ordinary dictionaries do not contain 
it, the nearest word — Syndicate — ^is described as an 
association carrying out a finuncial operation, 
which clearly is not an explanation of Syndicalism. 
The new woiji comes from France, and there has a 
special meaning, for it denotes the policy of the 
ConfMiration Gen^ale du Travail, whose object is 
to destroy, by force if necessary, the existing organ- 
isation of industry, and transfer industrial capital 
from its present owners to Symdicalists, the Syndical- 
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ists being the revolutionary ^Trade Unions. The 
whole history of the movement in France has been 
collected by Dr Louis, Levine, and has been pub- 
lished by Columbia University under the title of 
The Labour Movement* in France — A Study in Re- 
volutionary Syndicalism. Briefly, the object of the 
Syndicalists is to be accomplished by means of a 
policy beginning with the irritation strike, to obtain 
shorter hours and more wages, the emijloyment of 
sabotage (injuring employers by bad work, damage 
to machinery and so on), leading on to the general 
strike, as its great and flnal weapon. 

It is possible that ^ho inspiijation for such a policy 
originally came from the secession of the Plebs in 
Roman history. A centuiy,ago Mirabeau spoke of 
the great power of a united proletariat. But it was 
not until 1868, at a Labour Congress at Brussels, 
already referred to as making pubhc the policy of 
Karl Marx, that it was declared that if production 
were stopped for a time society could not exist, 
and it is only necessary for producers to cease from 
work in order to make government impossible. 

To understand the present labour .situation it is 
necessary to have some idea of the relationship 
between employer and employed during the past 
century — how that relationship stood, how it has 
developed, and how it stands now. Although it is 
impossible to do this fully here, it is possible, by 
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means of an outlirie sketch, to make the position 
sufficiently clear for the immediate purpose. The 
connection between capital and labour at, or just 
after, the industrial revolution was tersely described 
by Carlyle as a cash nexus.* A man agreed to work 
so many hours a week for so much money. When 
the service had been rendered and the money paid 
all obligation ceased ; the employer felt ns>‘ further 
responsibility, the conditions of Hving for the 
worker were no concern of his. Under the existing 
Bji^stem of competition he haS to buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest ; the cheaper he 
purchased the labou^ necessary for his industry the 
better would he be able to compete. Here we have 
a simple wage system governed by supply and 
demand — but beloV the surface such a system 
entailed, in many instances, much injustice, miserj'' 
and suffering. Superficially the worker had the 
advantage of being free from all responsibility as 
to how the factory should be organised and managed 
— ^he surrendered his share of what was produced 
for an agreed wage paid at conveniently short 
intervals. !^ut things are seldom so simple as they 
appear on the surface. The individual workman 
working for his d^ily bread, with wife and children 
depending on his earning power, was in a position 
of disadvantage when bargaining with a compara- 
tively wealthy manufacturer. Individual bargaining 
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placed great power and special advantages in the 
hands of the ordinary employer. Hence efforts 
were early made to effect a modification of the cash 
nexus and individual laargainmg ; this opened a 
second chapter in the relations between employer 
and employed. Workmen’s combinations came into 
existence, and with the dawn of coUective.bargaining, 
even th'Qugh the “ Union ” wa.s small and its sphere 
restricted, labour was more on an equahty for 
purposes of bargaining with the employer than it 
had been : the average employer and the local 
Union were very much on a par in this respect. 
The conflict of interestti emerged in the first period 
and continued in the second, tiic possibility of 
friction and class warfare cguld be foreseen by 
those taking far-sighted views'.' Hence about this 
time began attempts to bring about an identification 
of mterests between employer and emploj'od ; this 
was the work of Robert Owen and the early Co- 
operators. A good system of co-operation would 
lead to harmonious working between the factors 
in production. The employers on their side at this 
time, partly to wean the men from the Unions and 
partly to enlist the interest of the best men in their 
work, commenced in a tentative way giving bonuses 
for extra work or skill. This marks the beginning 
of the bonus system, which has bad both good and 
bad effects. 
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A third chapter\ in the story opens with the 
application of the Limited Liability principle to 
business. This gave the employers a new advantage 
over the men, and was answered by Unions in the 
same trade associating, and we get Associated Unions 
such as the A.S.E. These associations might be 
stronger than the average Limited Company; thus 
the employers began , developing the bonu§* system 
with profit-sharing so as to strengthen the identifica- 
tion of interests and weaken the unionist position. 
So far as co-operation was Concerned it was found 
that it succeeded as a distributing agent, but failed 
when applied to pfoductiop. The reason for this 
was twofold. Co-operators had succeeded in getting 
legal protection for Uieir organisations, but the Act 
of Parliament which did this — the Industrial 
Provident and Partnership Act (1851) — led to the 
demand for the possibiUty of the C^italist trading 
under limited liability conditions. In essence this 
is another form of co-operation, but it had the 
advantage of#experience to guide it ; for instance, 
while those responsible for its organisation knew 
the value of the good manager or organiser, the 
early co-operators made the fatal mistake of think- 
ing that no man is worth more than about five 
poimds a week, with the result that the best brains 
have usually been at the disposal of the capitalist 
employer. The next stage found the employer 
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ia the stronger position, for Limited Liability trading 
was discovered to possess many advantages. To 
this the men answered by attempting to federate 
their Unions, a policy in which they had consider- 
able success. Then as* friction and *unrest grew, 
conciliation boards for settling wages and conditions 
of work were advocated, and collective- bargaining 
was put on a more satisfactory footing. Profit- 
sharing as a harmoniser developed, in some cases, 
into a new system called Co-Partnership, and this 
was found to work well in cases where employment 
was fairly regiilar, such as gas works, textile and 
boot factories. Such mdustripr have worked suc- 
cessfully under this policy, and it has been suggested 
as a remedy for railway troubles, and as suitable 
for municipal trading departments. 

Finally, the latest chapter of Industrial History, 
the present time, gives us a situation full at the 
same time of great possibilities for good and of 
great dangers. Here we have the tendency for all 
employers of labour to be ranged together against 
an increasingly powerful organisation of aU labour, 
with the possibility of the sympathetic strike and 
the whole programme of syndicalism as the last 
word of labour, pitted against a federation of capital 
in which the tendency is for all employers to take 
their place. Hence a situation full of danger, 
full of complications, thanks to the intricate working 
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of the modem conAnunity, but happily full of hope 
for the betterment of all. For given wisdom and 
moderation, a right statesmanship at the psycho- 
logical mon^nt, and we may evolve just that policy 
which will mean harmony* and contentment in the 
industrial world, so far as such things are possible 
in this imperfect stage of existence. The complexity 
of the situation ; the interdependence of the many 
factors ; and the realisation that it is the future of 
the nation itself which is at stake, has led to Parlia- 
mentary interference in trade disputes ; to increased 
activity on the part of the Board of Trade ; and 
the feverish hasto ,of the^ ^ress to make known 
every possible view or pohcy on the labour question. 

The simple issue is between class war and industrial 
harmony — between continual and wasting friction, 
and identification of interests leading to increased 
productive power, and a possibly higher standard 
of hving for the great mass of our population. 

With this facing us, it is interesting to know 
what Syndicalism, so urgently ’advocated by some 
ardent spirits, means. One writer on the subject 
assures us that class war is the basis of Syndicahsm ; 
if that be so it stands self-condemned. Its advocates 
declare that society is divided into two great classes 
— ^the exploiters and the exploited. SjTidicalism is 
to end this, for under it the workers who produce 
all the wealth are to have the full enjoyment of all 
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that they produce. The State, fhys the Syndicahst, 
even though it became the employer could not effect 
this, but it can be done through the Trade Union. 
Syndicalists say that the worker cannot be free until 
,he controls the means of production, 'in this they 
bear company with Socialists, but the two parties 
differ in their ultimate object. Socialists wish to 
dethrone, capitalism, and to organise society on a 
new basis, giving to all membci's of the community 
a level chance. This may be utopian, but it is not 
anti-social. The policy' of socialism contains much 
that can bo admired by all, and their aim — the 
raising of humanity — is one of the grandest possible. 
Syndicalists only nominally decry capitalism. Their 
real object is to put themselves, or the workers, in 
what they consider the favoured position of the 
owners of capital. Thus they wish to seize the 
whole means of .production for the benefit of manual 
labour and that only, to the detriment of all other 
sections of the community. Mr Tom Mann asks ; 
“ Who is to control industry ? The industrial 
syndicalist declares that to run industry through 
Parliament, i.e. by State machinery, 'vyill be even 
more mischievous to the working class than the 
existing method, for it wiU assujredly mean that 
the capitalist class will, through Government 
departments, exercise over the natural forces, and 
over the workers, a domination even more rigid 
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than is the case tdjday. And the Syndicalist also 
declares that in the near future the industrially 
organised workers will themselves undertake the 
entire responsibility of running the industries in 
the interest^ of aU who work, and are entitled to 
enjoy the results of Labour.” If this policy was to 
be carried, out legitimately, that is, by organised 
labour empleying its resources in organising factories, 
and collieries, and other producing businesses with 
their own capital and at their own risk ; if a new 
and better organised system of manufacture was 
to replace that which is said to be oppressive and 
outworn, then all ]ionour |;o the suggestion. But 
this is not how the change i^ to come about. Men 
who have exercised no thrift, who have taken 
neither responsibilities nor risks, are to take posses- 
sion of what others have built up ; and it is assumed 
that under this new and untried management the 
industries of the country are to progress as prosper- 
ously as heretofore, but that manual labour is to enjoy 
the whole produce. A more impudent proposal has 
seldom or never been put forward seriously. 

How Syndicalists will try to accomplish their aim 
is revealed in The Miners’ Next Step, a pamphlet 
outlining the policy pubhshed during the trouble in 
South Wales in the year 1912. The following 
extracts from this pamphlet show the main aims 
and objects : — 
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“ Policy. 

“ i. Tlie old policy of identity of intereat between 
employers and ourselves, be abolished and a policy 
of open hostility installed. 

“ X. Lodges should far as possible discard the 
old method of commg out on strike for any little 
minor grievance, and adopt the more scientific 
weapon of the irritation strike by simply remain- 
ing at work, i-cducing their output, and so contrive 
by their general conduct to make the coUiery un- 
productive. 

“ xiii. That a continual agitation be carried on 
in favour of increasing the fifinimum wage and 
shortening the hours of work until we have extracted 
the whole of the employers’ profits. 

“ xiv. That our objective be to build up an 
organisation that will ultimately take over the 
mining industry, and carry it on in the interests 
of the workers.” 

“ The Use of the Irritation Sfrike. 

“ Pending the publication of a pamphlet which 
wiU deal in a comprehensive and orderly way with 
different methods and ways of striking, the following 
brief explanation must suffice : Tfie irritation strike 
depends for its successful adoption on the men 
holding clearly the point of view that their interests 
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and the employers’ i^re necessarily hostile. Further, 
that the employer is vulnerable only in one place — 
his profits ! Therefore, if the men wish to bring 
effective pressure to bear, they must use methods 
which tend to reduce profits. One way of doing 
this is to decrease production while continuing at 
work. Quite a number of instances where this 
method has. been successfully adopted in- South 
Wales could be adduced. The following will serve 
as an example ; — 

“ At a certain colliery some years ago the manage- 
ment desired to introduce the use of screens for 
checking small coal. The men, who were paid 
through and thrQugK for coaf-getting, e.g. for large 
and small coal in gross, objected, as they saw in this 
the thin end of the wddge of a move to reduce their 
earnings. The management persisted, and the 
men, instead of coming out on strike, reduced their 
output by half. Instead of sending four trams of 
coal from a stall, two only were filled, and so on. The 
management thus saw its output cut in half, while 
its running expenses remained the same. A few 
days’ experience of a profitable industry turned 
into a losing one ended in the men winning hands 
down.” 

Here, then, is tne policy in aU its nakedness, and 
in all its impudence — a policy which the sterling 
good sense of the Trade Union Congress emphatically 
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condemned in September 1912. ^But it has its adher- 
ents and its leaders, and already there have been 
attempts to make a practical trial of it ; although 
its success could have bht one result — the material, 
moral and poHtical ruin .of this country/ . 

Happily there is a better way. The improvement 
of the condition of labour and of the mass of the 
nation "can be obtained — is being obtained — by a 
healthier and wiser pohcy. The labour force of a 
country is in its essence one and indivisible : it 
includes all those engaged in the work of production, 
from the man whose brain organises, to the boy 
whose hand fetches and carriesj. This is the first 
point that Socialists ahd Syndicalists should realise. 
In that labour force there are elements of varying 
capacity and worth — a second point to reahse. 
It is clearly unjust that men of all capacities should 
receive an equfil award ; as unjust as that a man 
of inferior capacity should hold a superior position. 
In the harmoniouslj'^ working community of the 
future (to whose advent one confidently looks) each 
man would rise to that position he was quahfied by 
nature, character, and his own efforts to occupy. 
This would be a system of justice. It Avould also 
recognise the spheres and rights of the factors in 
production. Land, apart from questions of owner- 
ship, would receive the rent to which its position 
or fertihty entitled it. Capital — that is, the wealth 
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<ievoted to industrifel purposes — accumulated by- 
thrift and abstinence, would be available for the 
labour force, which would^ pay the rightful in- 
terest for its j^se. Without this, wealth will not be 
accumulated and the community will suffer. 

To put it shortly, the system under which industry 
has hitherto worked has been, and is, defective ; its 
comparatively recent origin, its lack of precedents, or 
experience to go back upon, have led to many mistakes 
being made — but that on the whole the system was 
sound is proved by its capability for improvement ; 
it is elastic, and it is progressive. Its defects have 
been noted and remedies hava Ijecn tried with success. 
Its very successes have caused an impatience for 
greater progress and. a quicker pace towards per- 
fection. The introduction of class warfare and 
irritation can only prevent progress and slow down 
the pace. An ignorance of economic laws or a 
foolish opposition to their working has the same 
effect. This is the lesson that the working classes 
to their honour are learning ; they can see hope, 
and they realise that a bright future depends on 
steady evolution rather than on stormy revolution. 
A broad outlook, a knowledge of history, a compari- 
son of the condition of labour to-day with that of a 
century or even of half a century ago, strengthens this 
feeling. A knowledge of the advantage of working 
for a skilful rather than an incompetent organiser 
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impresses its own lesson, and# proves the value of. 
the organiser’s skill. Acquaintance with Economics, 
teaching a knowledge ^of the truth about wages, 
profits, interest, and rent, is giving a growing number 
of people a hopeful future for which to strive. The 
hopeless days of the Iron Law of Wages are over, 
and it is becoming increasingly evident to the mass 
of the population that thrift, not waste good organi- 
sation, not revolutionary chatter; harmony, not 
friction ; a freedom to rise to the position to which 
a man’s abilities entitlb him, not the seizing of the 
instruments of production, are the essentials for 
the material well-being of cv,e«y Englishman, and 
the continuatice of our Empire. “ 
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Trade IJnions Congress, Manchester, 1913 
French Delegate’s Address 

. {Printed hy permission,) 

M. JouHAUX* said : Comrades,— In bringing you 
the fraternal greetings of the French working classes 
who are grouped in the General Confederation of 
French Workers, allow me first of all to join with 
you in expressing our deepest sympathy in respect 
of the misfortune whiqjx has h^pened to the English 
proletariat through the events which have taken 
place in Dublin. 

In England, as in France and Germany, it is 
always the proletariat which pa 5 ^s with its liberty 
and its blood for any advances and conquests which 
have been brought about. 

The repression of the working classes by Capital 
is an international factor, and the fight of the 
working classes against this oppression likewise should 
be an international one. 

I rejoice to see the international bonds of solidarity, 
of mutual interest becoming stronger day by day, 
bringing the different movements and endeavours 
of the workers" associations up to one level and to 
one combined purpose. This is a sure sign that 
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“ race-hatred ” and the “ barriers ” of nationality . 
are fast disappearing in the ranks of the workers, 
making place for a sentiment of International 
Brotherhood which, in its developmeijt, will prove 
the real reason for the disappearance of wars, which 
always have been, and always must be, fraught 
with dire consequences to the future of the inter- 
national proletariat. 

War, whatever the causes may be which produce 
it, for the working classes has always been, and will 
be, an occasion for sorrdw and misery. A war always 
is a set-back to the progress of civilisation. For 
this reason, then, we ^hould pet hesitate to make 
a stand against it. To combat ‘the possibility of 
future wars all available means ought to be con- 
sidered as serving the purpose weU if they will 
prevent the horrors and sufferings of future wars. 

The General Federation of French Workers has 
never failed to smooth out any international com- 
plications which have arisen. Let us recall the 
serious tension which existed in the year 1900 
between the English and the French nations ; that 
between Franco and Germany in 1911; the Balkan 
War in 1912 ; and lastly the campaign which wo 
have waged in France against |he reintroduction 
of the three years of military service. 

The Government has revenged itself by inflicting 
heavj' terms of imprisonment upon those of our 
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members who have been recognised as ardent 
advocates of anti-militarism. It is not, however, 
by such repression that the work of our Trade 
Unions will be turned aside,* for to us they represent 
not only th*b fulfilment of our corpoi’ato desires, 
but a mission more largely humane — to realise the 
liberty of Labour by the suppression of the official 
and employer classes. 

The immediate results are of the greatest import- 
ance to us, as they will show how to procure for 
the worker an increased liberty and better conditions. 
They will instil in the hearts of the workers the desire 
for a larger share, of this ^world’s goods, and will 
constitute that stimulus whi^h is required to incite 
the workers to aetjn unison to secure for them 
their proper share of tTie general welfare. 

We desire that the Trade Unionist should be a 
progressive factor in our social statu^ ; he has been 
trained that, even if he be a passive factor to- 
day, he becomes an active factor to-morrow, and 
our endeavoujrs are directed towards developing in 
him the principles of direct action, which is a char- 
acteristic of our form of industrial disputes. 

We are ol opinion that only through their own 
personal efforts and endeavours wiU the workers 
be able to bring about any improvements. 

Only by the development and use of their strength 
which their occupation affords them can they 
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realise their hopes. They should never surrender, 
their weapons. 

Direct action is opposed to the renunciation of 
personal effort charactertsed by permanent delegation 
by wh^ch the power of»the determinihg value and 
creative force for all progress and conquests is 
consigned to a small number. 

It isr for the worker to retain for • himself the 
mastery of the hour when his personal effort, blended 
in the general effort of his fellow-workers or his 
class, will become effective. It is the expression, so 
to speak, and confirmation of history — history which 
tells us that real progress hqs been dehberately 
realised by persistent pi’clinnnary work, of mis- 
sionary enterprise, and organisation. Direct action 
condemns the indolence and indifference common in 
every individual, to whatever class he may belong. 
Every one of t^em, as a fact, accustoms himself only 
too easily to leave the actual effort to others, or to 
a power outside his own volition ; it is opposed to 
the comf ortable state in which he look% to immobihse 
himself, to Providence for the realisation of his 
desires and wishes. 

Many workers rely upon more active and bolder 
comrades, whose cares and efforts are centred in 
obtaining for these self-same colleagues of the 
workshop better wages and conditions, while the 
farmer, the merchant, the industrial magnate expect 
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from the State such measure of protection as will 
secure them peace ahd success in their enterprises. 
This is on the part of every one of them a sign of 
barren incompetence, a proof of want of courage, 
and a lack oPinitiative. , 

Any class of persons incapable of acting on their 
own behalf,. or for those around them, fully deserves 
to fail. 

All the virtue of direct action is containeef in this, 
that it proves to bo a reaction against our usual 
practices, and shows us once; more the exception — 
the exception that proves the rule. That exception 
we discover in the upheavals of history, where, to 
all appearances, tlie lS,borious*carc of preparation is 
succeeded by some sudden, and, it may be, abortive 
revolution. We find it too in the immense changes 
brought about bj^ a wave of passion. But these 
passions and this agitation too soon extinguished, 
often amid disorganisation and incoherence, are 
responsible for the set-backs and disappointments 
which mark our tardy progress. . 

Thanks to the centralisation by which it can 
organise and co-ordinate these fleeting outbreaks 
of passion ahd discontent. Syndicalism is able to 
substitute conscious and continuous action. 

Without doubt the worker in his task of organisa- 
tion, and his struggle to secure those rights which 
properly belong to his class, is moved by divers 
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aspirations ; his action sometimes is wanting in 
singleness of aim and the spifit of continuity ; it 
lacks logic ; not infrequently it reaches a state when 
between its practice and its theory there is a great 
gulf fixed. Often he if^ forced by cirdumstances to 
listen to dictates remote from the pretensions of 
his declared policy of autonomy and independence. 
His daily practice reveals little rectitude, and to all 
appearances the general tendency of direct action 
(that is known as SyndicaUsm) bears in itself the 
seeds of its own dissolution, and that the people 
must recognise the necessity for that permanent 
delegation of functions and jjower of reform repre- 
sented by the modenf State. * . 

To appreciate this more fully, we must not fail 
to make due allowance for* the influential power 
wielded by the institutions of Government and the 
employing classes. The force of such influences 
cannot be shaken off in a day, and the task is even 
one of greater difiiculty to the working class, bruised 
and oppressed as jt is by the pressur^ that is placed 
upon it. Syndicalism, if it compromises with the 
enemy, fails to recognise the legitimacy of the force 
which it holds in check. It is, in it^ essence, the 
negation of the employers’ right. It is, for us, 
equally the negation of the centfal authority, as it 
is that of all organised compression and repression. 

Between the employer class and the State, on the 
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one hand, and the wage-earners on the other, there 
is a state of war — of perpetual skirmishes and 
“ guerilla ” engagements, and on every occasion of 
conflict the stronger, for theftime being, is the victor, 
while the weaker is overborne in the struggle. So 
long as victory is for the stronger the workers must 
see to it that strength shall be theirs. Till that end 
is achieved .the proletariat must alternately- impose 
its will and submit to compromise, which, in most 
cases, will never assume the form of a definite 
treaty. . 

This power wliich must be secured can only be 
acquired by the^ accumulation of fragmentary 
forces, developed, strengthefled, centralised by the 
exercise of mind and character ; by the training of 
organisations in actiofi, and perfected by the practice 
of self-reliance. The weapons of the working 
classes are as many as they are various. They can 
be applied in manifold and diverse directions, but 
they require, for their efficient handling, rapidity 
of action and ever-rcady initiative. It is in their 
application that the groups can demonstrate their 
originality, based on technical skill and the psy- 
chology of their profession ; their perspicacity and 
their vigour. 

The economic' conditions pertaining at the 
moment will decide the form and nature of the 
conflict ; whether the shock will be slight or violent 
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will depend on the strength of the opposing forces 
and the cohesive qualities of Ihe members of the 
Union. Nevertheless, in spite of these differences, 
it will be direct action* so long as the interested 
parties resort only to the power of thSir class, and 
to their own will to decide for peace or for war, and 
to determine what attitude shall bo taken up by 
their members. 

Agitation, strikes, “ sabotage,” boycott — these 
are the weapons in the hands of the workers : even 
the forms themselves of direct action. With each, 
as with all, it is the worker alone who decides for 
himself. So, too, it is by the means at his disposal, 
by his function, and liis role ‘that he decides the 
nature of his activities and his method of fighting. 

To declare a strike, the mosY courageous and far- 
seeing members must secure the consent of all the 
rest. All must-be ready for the sustained and con- 
sidered effort required of each. Success depends 
upon tlw! will-power and resistance of each individual 
strike. The result shows the amouqt of pressure 
brought to bear on the opposing forces by the 
combatants. 

Sabotage demands from its authors an individual 
effort, a considered act calculated to exercise an 
influence on subsequent events closely allied to 
the matter in hand. 

The Boycott supposes that among the working 
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class there exists a firm determination to apply 
pressure that shall deflect its members from their 
accustomed habits. 

An agitation of public opihion can only be created 
by the personal efforts of a number of people, and 
the result is measured by the sum of their personal 
activity. In every case it is the worker rousing 
himself to action, driven by instinct, guided by 
reason, strengthened by organisation, fortified by 
numerous examples, carried along by the wave, 
strong in the recollection of former victories. 

Success belongs to the boldest and most tenacious, 
and direct action proceeds fropi boldness and tenacity. 
As it is the synonym for tile struggle, it exposes 
every one to cuts and bruises, but it is the mani- 
festation of an ever-alcrt will power, and the 
constant protest of a working class perpetually in 
motion. 

A conflict thus engaged upon borrows from the 
combatants the means to success ; it can repose 
only upon themselves, and it is an action directly 
exercised on the opposing forces. It exalts them 
by developing their personal valour, by the educa- 
tion of their will, so that we may say even that it 
transforms them. 

The adversaries of the working classes do not 
under-estimate the value of direct action. They 
know that the day on which it becomes, the sole 
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principle of the movement, their omnipotence, their 
reign will be over, for on that' day the workers will 
no longer resemble a flock, of which the directing 
and possessing classes are the shepherds. 

Then there will be aoclass of worker's assuring its 
own happiness, no longer expectant of the State 
as an embodiment of Providence, nor of that other 
“ Providence ” — the employer class. 

Happiness is not, however, a gift. It is to be won, 
to bo achieved by direct action. By this method 
the “ Confederation »Generale ” of Franco has 
obtained for the workers of the Repubhc both social 
and corporate benefits. To-day, in a nation of 
enthusiastic and arddlit temperayients, more than 
600,000 rebels are enrolled uiider its banner against 
the existing order of things. ' Opposed to these are 
ranged but eight organisations of workers, to whom 
direct action is unacceptable. This infinitesimal 
minority apart, it is the method which impels the 
great mass of our workei’s. It has welded them into 
unity ; it has created in them a ccjpimon interest 
and a common aspiration which has united and 
coalesced the men [for] the final combat — the 
General Strike of Expropriation, which wiU replace 
in the hands of the workers the instruments of 
production. * 

Then, and then only, wiU the international 
workers .be able to five in harmony in a society 
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•from whence militarism and the exploitation of 
man by man has been driven out. 

Long live the International Union of Workers ! 


APPENDIX B 

Trade Unions Cotigress, Manchester, IQfS 
German Deleoate’s Address 

{Printed hy perrr ( ssion,) 

Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow 
Workers, — The Gcrpian Tr,adc Unions have gladly 
accepted the land and fraternal invitation tendered 
to them by your Parliamentary Committee, and they 
have instructed me' to convey to you their hearty 
thanks for the invitation, and best wishes for your 
organisation. They gladly accepted 3'our invitation, 
not merely because they desire their delegates to 
transmit the German workers’ brotherly greetings 
to our fellow workers in the British Trade Union 
movement, but chiefly because they feel our presence 
here — at the British Parliament of Labour — will 
demonstrate the fact that in their thoughts and 
aims the Germans and British workers are one. 
Neither languages nor political boundaries shall 
keep us divided. In spite of all those whose personal 
interests ar() in the direction of fomenting strife 
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bietween the labouring classes, of our two lands, 
who would even commit the crime of instigating 
war, we are here to-day to loudly proclaim our 
mutual, our common interests, which, demand our 
brotherly co-operation if wo want to successfully 
combat modem Capitalism. Our fight in all lands 
is directed against organised capital, which is all 
the better able to exploit the worlcers the less they 
are united, and which is constantly at work in the 
interests of the upper classes to keep us in the 
dangers of war. We aVc happy to know, however, 
that the working men of this country want peace, 
and you may rest assured that, the German workers, 
too, are out for peace, and I am convinced that war 
will be an impossible thing as soon as the toiling 
classes of our respective countries are unanimous 
on this matter. 

You certainly do not expect us to give a definite 
opinion on what we have seen and learned, which 
is a great deal, whilst in your midst. We shall 
instead, with your worthy chairmanis permission, 
give a brief sketch of our own movement. We do 
not want you to think that by quoting |he8e details 
we wish to play the schoolmaster, but we believe 
that it will interest you to hav^ an insight into 
our own methods and ideas. It is scarcely twenty 
years since our fellow-unionists, full of astonishment 
and admiration for your industrial , movement. 
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almost gave up hopps of ever being able to build 
up as powerful and efficient a movement as they 
witnessed in your country. By the way, conditions 
as they exited at that tirne did not permit of us 
entertaining any such hopes. Trade Unions had 
been started as early as 1865, Trade Unions which 
recognised the principle of the class- war. In 1878, 
however, the* so-called Anti-Socialist law waif" passed 
which entirely did away witli our organisations for 
the time being. This law was enforced in the most 
brutal manner possible up to 1890, but we had, in 
the meantime, commenced to reorganise, more or 
less secretly, some.o| our .trade societies. How- 
ever, there was no uniformity of any kind at that 
period, and a great number of merely local unions, 
or societies covering individual small trades, were 
brought into being. 

Immediately after the downfall of that infamous 
law, we set to work earnestly and systematically 
for the purpose of building up a strong and united 
movement. I think, Mr Chairman, I am not ex- 
aggerating if I say that we have made the impossible 
possible, and that to-day we are in no way behind 
the great trade union movement of the United 
Kingdom, especially if we take into consideration 
the industrial development of our respective 
countries. 

In 1891, af.ter the repeal of the Anti-Socialist law. 
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we started with a total menjbership of 277,659, 
distributed over 62 national and independent local 
unions. The total funds of this much too large 
number of unions scarcely reached tl^ amount of 
£22,000. At the end of last year (1912) we had 
declined to 47 national unions, and there was no 
“ localistic ” union worth mentioning, • while our 
affiliated membership had gone up to 2,559,000, 
including 222,300 female members. These unions 
report an annual income of £4,012,000, and their 
funds amount to £4,040,000. 

Within a comparatively brief space of time we 
have thus succeeded in concentrating our movement, 
amalgamating the different trades into closely- 
centralised national unions, and thereby making 
them more powerful and effective. It would be a 
great mistake to believe that aU this had been 
achieved without much opposition on the part of 
the Government or the employing class. I^et me 
quote a few comparative figures : In 1890 our 
unions spent £52,000 on strikes snd lock-outs, 
while in 1912 £634,000 were spent for the same 
purpose. In 1910 this item amounted ^to £980,000. 

The figures just quoted are those covering the 
so-callcd General Commission of German Trade 
Unions, the bona-fide national centre of our industrial 
movement. Unfortunately, however, some of the 
German -workers have allowed themselyes to be led 
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astray by rival unioijs — by the Liberal and Christian 
or Clerical Trade Societies. 

The daily life and struggles of their unions had 
soon taught^ the German Avorker that Socialism — 
the collective ownership of ^a 11 means of production 
and distribution — ^presents the only final solution 
of our social problems, and that, consequently, the 
Social Democratic Party must be their mquthpiecc 
in the pohtical field. The Liberal Party, as well as 
the Centre or political party of the Catholic Church, 
have, on the other hand, organised their separate 
unions, to be used for their various political purposes. 
These unions, fortunjitely, have never reached the 
importance and powder they desired. The Liberal, 
or Hirsch-Duncker, Unions numbered 109,000 mem- 
bers at the bcginiiing of this year, and 344,600 
members were organised in the Christian Unions, 
while the total membership of all three groups 
amounted to 3,256,000. 

These figures only relate to industrial workers ; 
they do not include about 800;000 clerks, shop- 
assistants, and similar employees Avho are organ- 
ised in benefit societies. These societies cannot be 
classed with trade unions of any tendency — for they 
refuse to recognise the strike as a last resource in 
case of a dispute — otherwise we would number more 
than four millions of organised workers in Germany. 

Many millions of agricultural workers are un- 
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organised at the present niomept. Recognising the 
necessity of organising these workers as well, we 
have recently started to do for them what has been 
done for many other trades. Three years ago we 
appointed live permanent officers for the new 
National Union of Agricultural Workers, and they 
were the first members of this Union whdch to-day 
has moBe than 20,000 paying members. This has 
been possible in spite of the fact that our agricultural 
workers have been held in semi-slavery for hundreds 
of years, and that th6y, even to-day, are subject 
to the most reactionary laws and regulations. The 
National Centre of German T^ade Unions, of which 
Mr I^egien is the president, spends about £5000 a 
year on behalf of the Agricultural Workers’ Union 
and on behalf of a National Union of Domestic 
Servants, which has been established in the same 
way. The latter union now has about 6000 
members. 

The class-conscious workem organised in our 
unions fight for democracy on the political, or 
Socialism on the industrial field. They are, there- 
fore, bitterly opposed by the Govempient and its 
many allies. Indeed, I believe there is no country 
where antagonism between organised Labour and 
the Government is keener than it is in Germany. 
We never go to see members of the Government 
and they never come to us, although out of 397 
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.members of Parliament we have 111 Social-Demo- 
crats, and out of a total vote of 11 millions cast at 
the last General Election we polled more than four 
millions and a quarter for* the party of Labour. 
Our opponei^;s are still toa strong for us, mainly 
because the Liberals of our country have no desire 
to help to overthrow the absolute rule of the Con- 
servatives or. Feudalists ; they are themselves too 
much afraid of the workers. 

We are, aU the same, full of hope for the future. 
We sincerely trust that thck International Labour 
movement will finally triumph over all its opp.onents 
and obstacles. Wo have to-day an international 
combination of trade’ unions* which embraces eigh- 
teen countries and spven and a half millions trade 
union members, including your General Federation 
of Trade Unions. Our international co-operation is 
being developed and improved year by year, teaching 
the workers of all lands the necessity of getting 
acquainted with each other, of learning from each 
other, and of fighting for the same objects and aims. 

Want of time, unfortunately, prevents me telling 
you about many other aspects of our Labour move- 
ment. Every union has its weekly paper deUvered 
free to ail its members. The unions of all cities 
of any importance have their own Labour Temples, 
attached to which are hostelries for our travelling 
members, legal advice offices for the workers, the 
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latter in charge of men from the rank and file whom . 
we trained at our own school. For other trade 
union officers, old and young, we have a separate 
school. Our political ^arty has 90 ^aily papers, 
printed in 62 printing estabh'shments owned by the 
Party, and in almost every case the building where 
the printing plant is put up is also- owned by 
the Party. Our trade union papers have a circula- 
tion of about three million copies per week, and our 
Socialist dailies alone have more than 1,500,000 
regular subscribers. By the way, we believe a 
worker to be little better than a blackleg if he sup- 
ports the Capitalist Prgss instead of subscribing to 
the paper belonging fo his own .class. There are 
more than 7000 Socialist City and Town Councillor’s 
in Germany, and our inllueirco is thus felt in all 
parts of public life. The Co-operative movement, 
too, is developing very rapidly. 

Wo have, after many experiences of all sorts, 
learned to combine in the three fields of Labour’s 
struggle — in the trade unions, in our own political 
party, and in the Co-operative movement. These 
three movements to-day work hand in hand, and 
German Labour presents a united front to its 
opponents. We sincerely hope the same unity of 
purpose and action will soon be brought about 
among the workers of all lands. With this end 
in view »we have much pleasure in inviting your 
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Congress to send representatives to our next triennial 
Trade Unions Congress, which assembles in June 
next year. We have handed an official invitation 
to our friend Bowerman, ’the secretary of your 
Parliamentary Committee. *A better mutual under- 
standing among the working classes of our countries, 
a permanent and close co-operation of our organisa- 
tions, I trust, Mr Chairman, will do much in assuring 
peace among our great nations, and materially assist 
us to build up an irresistible organisation of Labour. 

We again thank jmu heartily for your invitation 
and truly British hospitality, and hope to be able 
to receive your delegates in our midst at the next 
German Trade Ujiions Congress. 


APPENDIX C 

Table of Figitres from “ The Case for the 
Labour Party : A Handbook of Facts and 
Figures for Workers,” Page .58 


Wages 

“ By use of Index numbers the Board of Trade 
have compiled a return showing the course of Wages 
and Prices of the necessaries of life since 1860. 
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Fixmg the rate of wages and average wholesale 
prices for that year at 100, Wages and Prices for 
subsequent years are set out in percentage of those 
prevailing in that year/ 


Year. 


Wayea. 

Prices. 

1850 


100 

100 

1866 


, , 

131-2 

i860 


119-2 

‘128-6 

1865 


127-5 

131-2 

1870 


134-1 

124-7 

1875 


161-4 

124-7 

1880 


148-8 

114-3 

1885 


140-t 

93-5 

1890 


161-3 • 

93-5 

1895 


159-2 

80-5 

1900 


178-7 

97-4 

1905 


173-3 

93-5 

1906 

« 

175-7 

100-0 

1907 


181-7 

103-9 ” 

.—The 

Table 

ends at 1907, 

Since then 


Wages showed a decrease of one in 1908, and of the 
same amount in 1909 ; during 1910 and 1911 there 
was a slight rise of about one-half. * 

Prices went up two and a half between 1907 and 
1908, then remained fairly stationary during 1909 ; 
in 1910 they rose about one and a half, since when 
they hav« tended to fall. 
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APPENDIX D 

Diagram^ SHOWING ttte Theory of Profits 
IN A Staple •Industry 



Explanation : — 

Block A indicates the selling price. 

Blocks B to O indicate manufacturers of varying 
degrees of efficiency ; the shaded portions 
mark profits, the unshaded portions mark the 
cost of production — selling price being made 
up of cost of production flus profit. {Note . — The 
selling price must be at the same rate for all 
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quantities of a staple commodity sold in the 
same market.) * 

Block B indicates what occurs^in the case of the least 
efficient manufacturer ; small amojfint of profit, 
great cost of produ<?tion. 

Block G indicates low cost of production, com- 
paratively high profit made by the most efficient 
manufacturer — this high profit being possible 
owing to the inefficiency of B. 

If you could restrict the industry to manufacturers 
of the highest efficiency (say Blocks F and G in the 
diagram) the cost to the buyer* might be reduced 
to the white space in 5lock E — i.o. in this instance 
would be diminished by nearly pne- third, Moreover, 
if other things remained constant", the greater output 
required of manufacturers of the F and G class would 
enable them to.manufacture more cheaply — the ex- 
perience in modern business being, the greater the 
output, the less the cost. 

Note . — Generally speaking, it is the employers 
of the B class who are sweaters, and employ people 
under inferior conditions. The employers of G 
class have well-organised, well-equipped factories, 
and know the advantage of treating their workpeople 
well. 
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